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FOREWORD 



Open education is a topic of great interest to American educators 
and laymen. The current debate over open education — what it is and is 
not; what it can and cannot do; and what should and should not be 
changed in schools — is an important controversy that will affect the 
future of American education. Although the debate has been heated at 
times and certainly plentiful, research has been sparse. 

This ERS Research Brief ^ one of several types of ERS publications 
designed to provide reliable and timely information needed by the 
administrative teams of the nation's school systems, summarizes the 
available research on open education* It is published not in an attempt 
to settle the debate, but in an effort to provide substance that will 
help clarify the issues and thereby assist educational leaders who are 
involved in decision making. 

In the process of obtaining and summarizing the research related 
to open education^ every effort has been made to be comprehensive, con- 
cise, and objective. An extensive bibliography of literature and 
sources relating to open education is included to assist those who need 
further information/ 

Glen Robinson 
Director of Research 
Educational Research Service 
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Thirty studies on opon eciucalion arc tU-SK-ribed in tit Is .''V'.'J.'c:/* J^vir^f, Tlicy deal witli student 
acliievoment , student attitude and behavior, the role and atti.tudo of teacliers and adrr.inistrators , 
parc-nt and community reaction, and school costs. Some of the hiphliphLs of tliese studies are as foJJows: 

S t ucl ent Ac 1 1 Icvenien t 

On Llie f lomenteiry Jevcl, tu'o studies were Favorable to open education, ulii.le one had mixed 
results teniiinjT to favor traditionai schools. On the Junior and senior Uii\\\ levels, one study 
was favorable to open education, and tliree report statistically insignificant differences in 
student achievement. 
S tudtMit Se If -Con cept 

Of three studies, one concluded tliat cliildren in open elementary schools have greater self- 
esteem than their counterparts in conventional schools, while another study found no sJi;ni- 
ficant differtMice in the self-concept of open and traditional elementary school students. A 
tliird study found sex-related differences in self-concept, with boys in open schools ^;aininr 
in self-esteem. 
S t u d e n t Behavior 

In one study, students in open scliools were found to iiave more confidence in their academic 
ability and to be less liable to conform to tlie work of others than students in conventionally 
organii:cd classes. One study fonnd that students in an open school use their time well; antlier 
reported that the incidence of disruptive beliavior l)y unsupervised students was much lower in 
an open classroom tiian it was in a traditional cl assroons. ^ 
Student Attitude 

Of five studies pertaining, to student attitude, four were favorable to open schools while one 
reported findinp,s favorable to conventional scliools. Researchers noted the hiphly favorable 
response of boys to open education projjrams. 

Trans i t i on from ;\n Open to a Tra dit ional School 

■A study focusing on the junior high level concluded that students from open elementary schools 
found the transition to a traditional junior high school easier than students from a traditional 
elementary school. 

Teacher Opin i on and Morale 

One study reports favorable teacher opinion of open education at the senior hijdi level, while one 
study at the junior high level found no sipnificfuit differences in attitude and classroom behavior 
amonyi teachers in open and conventional schools. On the elementary lovel , one study found morale 
lower in innovative, open schools than in conventional schools. A study of inexner iencet? teachers 
in an open elementary school found favorable teacher reaction to open education. A report on 
status variables and team teacher satisfaction in open plan schools concluded that members of 
smaller, informal teams were more satisfied than members of larger teams with formal leadership. 
One research study on personality characteristics of teachers suggests that no one personality 
type is best suited to open education. 

Parent and Com munity Rea ction 

Of four studies on parent refaction, three found parents favorable to open education, v»hile one 
ftmnd no difference in attitude between parents of chilrlren in open and traditional schools. 
One study of community and police reaction to open education on the senior high level reports 
findings favorable to onen education. 

iv 



The AdniLnis trat Lve Role 

In the literature of open education, several suggestions for changes In tUv administrative role 
have been made, including a proposal for tlic establ Lshment of a new administrative position, the 
"executive secretary." 'Hie Individual in this position would handle daily administrative details, 
tliereby allowing tlie school's principal to concentrate on in-service training and leadership. 
School Costs 

Studies done in this area su^^ost tliat schools may benefit economically from open education. 
Open education programs can allow for ai> increase in school enrollment capacity, a niore 
diversified program and/or an iiiccuase in the amount of floor space available for instructional 
usu . 



FOOTNOTES: Within the text, citations of references listed in tlie "Selected Bibliography" 
are indicated by entry number followed by specific page number. For example, (15:12) refers 
to the twelfth page of bibliography entry number 15 (Minnie P. Berson, "inside the Open Class- 
room'') . 



INTRODUCTION 



open edii ;ation is a topic that arouses much controversy and liUercst in Amcirican educational circles. 
ita supporttn*s, prominent amonj^ them Charles Silbennan, Joseph Heathers tone , and Roland Barth, claim that 
open education provides a humane and flexible learning environment for children v;ith sufficient freedom 
CO meet individual learning netrds . On the other hand, many of its opponents fear that tlie teaching of 
basic skills and tlie maintainence of proper discipline wxl.l be overlooked in tlie open cJassroom, 

Both advocates and critics of open eclucatioa do aj'ree that it represents a more basic cfian^^.e in 
/\jnerlcaii educ.it ion than the curriculum revision programs and nev; educational materials that have been 
developed un past decades. Open eihication involves a searcli for an alternative structure of education 
rather. than a piecemeal reform of the traditional structure, lis adoption would necessitate fundamental 
changes in the role and behavior patterns of students, tt-aLhwrs, parents, and ' administrators . 

The concept and reality of open education originated in the field of early childliood education. 
Today open education has spread to the junior and senior high levels and is being expanded to include 
experiments at the universiity leveL. The open education novenjent is ^aininj: increasint* numbers of 
proponents in the United States, and scores of American schoo.l systems have established open education 
programs in one or more of their schools. 

American .supporters of open education often point to the British infant school as a modeJ for 
.American development. fhe British experience v/lth open ethication Is the most compreliensive to date. 
Over 25 percent of British "infant" or primary classrooms for children awes 5-7 no;%' follow the onen 
education plan, and an increasing number of infant and junior schools, for riii.ldren apes 8-11, are 
adopting open education nroj>rams, Termed the ''Leiscestcrsh i re ^Man," "inte^'ratcd day," and "free day," 
open education programs were begun in Great liritain in the post '..'orld l.'ar El rjoriod. In tiie I960*s 
the British government evaluated its elementary schools and reported its findings in Ck-i l.-i''. n :ir-: 
Pri:\at'j J .i-:^'. ' ij J published in 19b7 CH) . This report supports the continuation and expansion of open 
education in British schools. 

In Great Britain, open education developed over a con.s ide rab le period of time and out of prac- 
tical experience. The British experience leads open education advocates to stress tiie Tact that it 
is not Only a theory but also, at least in that country, a viable and v;ide spread eflucationni practice. 
It cannot be said, hov;ever, that open education arises completely from practical experience anr! lias 
no basis in pliilosophy or history. Its historical and philosophical antecedents can be found in the 
child development and educational theories of Jean-dacques Pousseau, I.eo Tolstoy, I'redericli Kroebel , 
Maria .'Ion toss ori , festalozzi, and John Dewey. Open education also owes ci debt to the process ive educ- 
ucational reformers of the I9 20's and ]930's and, in particular, to tlie theories of Jean "iapet, a 
Swiss psychologist who stresses the direc:t role of concrotu experience in learning' and has dutJino.d 
various natural stages of intellectual development tlirough which each child must pass before reachinK 
intellectual maturity. 

In addition, a number of American reforms in education that developed in the 19 5C>'s and 19bO's, 
v:h i le not in themselves constituting open education, indicalt- a trend toward the development of open 
education concepts. Among these reforms are ungraded and mixed ap.e classes, differentiated staffing, 
and flexible grouping of students, 

... 1 - . 1^ ng As sumptions of Open Education . Ce r t a :j n as s ump t i on s u ml e r 1 i e one n e due: a t i on and Jie n e r a 1 1 y 




open education. o 1. an d Barth, a u t h o r o f Cp,-^ k !•' ' : /* o ' * ■ " 



.•irv..".' ^.'.i'l'jo! (^'), lists .!9 assunptlons about knouvleciyu and chiUlrun's learning that nrovido the 
basis for open ochicaLion. These arc: 

1, Children are innately curious and vill explore their environment without adult Intervention. 

2. liy.p loratory beliavior is se I. C-pe rpe tuat in{» . 

i'he cliild will display natural exploratory behavior if he is not threatened. 

. Cont'idCMice in self is highly related to .>apacity for loarnini'. and for makinji important choices 
affecting' one's learning. 

S. Active exploration in a rich environment, offerinj^ a wide array of manipulative materials, 
will facilitavo children's learning. 

6i . Play is not dist i.r.guished from v;ork as the predominant mode of learninp in early chilcHiood. 

> 7. Childrt-n havt» both the competence and the rigiit to make significant decisions concernin^^ 
their own learning. 

8. Cliildren will be likely to learn if they are given consideral lo choice in the selection of 
the materia Is t!iey wish to work with and in the choice of questions they wish to pursue with 
respect to those materials. 

9. Given thi? opportunity, children will choose to en^^-age in activities that will be of high 
interest to them. 

10. If a child is fully involved in and is having fun with an activity, learning is taking, 
place. 

11. Mien two or more children are interested in exploring tlie same prbblem or the same materials, 
thoy will often choose to collaborate in some way. 

12. UTien a child learns something that is important to him, he will wish to share it with others. 

13. Concept formation proceeds very slowly. 

14. Children learn and develop intellectually not only at their o\m rate but in their ov;n style. 

15. Children pass through similar stages of intellectual development, each in his own way and 
at his own rate and in his ovm time. 

16. Intellectual growth and development take place through a sequence of concrete experiences 
followed by abstractions. 

17. Verbal abstractions should follow direct experience with objects <in(' ideas, not precede them 
or substitute for them.. 

18. The preferred source of verification for a child *s solution to a problem comes through the 
materials hr is v;orking with. 

19. Errors arc necessarily a part of the learning process; they are to be expected and even desired, 
for they contain information "essential for further learning. 

20. Those qualities of a person's learning, that can be carefully measured are not necessarily the 
mos t impor tan t . 

21. Objective m.rasures of performance may have a negative effect on learning. 
2.*?. Learning is best assessed intuitively, by direct observation. 

23. The best \/'ay of evaluating the effect of the scliool experience on t!ie child is to observe him 
over a long period of time. 

24. llie best measure of a child's work is his work. 

25. 'Ilie quality of being is m.ore important than the quality of knowing: knov; ledge is a means of 
education, not its end. The final, test of an edtication is what a m;in is, not what he knows. 

2b. r.now ledge is a function of one's personal integration of experience and therefore does not 
fall into neatly separate trategories or "disciplines." 

27. The structure of knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic; it is a- function of the synthesis 
of each individual's experience with the world. 

28. Little or no knuwledgt:: exists that is essential for everyone to acquire. 

20, it is possible, oven likely, that an individual may learn and possess knov/ledge of a phenomenon 
and yet be unable to display it publicly. Knowledge resic^es with the knower, not in its public 
expression. (10: rj8-9) . 
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Duf ill I t iiuis and iH'st'. r i p i un\:i of UjUMi^^Lcluca tl ot\ . Pefinitions aiid descriptions of open ciducation differ in 
length and conpleylty, but oach contains jjevoral oltMnents, One dt^finitlon of an open classroom lists tliree 
basic characteristics that must be present for a classroom to qualify as "open": 
Children participate in deciding what they want to learn. 

'Hie classroom is rich in re.sourci-s, such as audio-visual equipment, reading inarerials , math 

games, lanjiuage laboratories, and science projects. 

Xhe teacher serves as a inanaj?er, planner* supplier of materials, arbitrator of ideas, innovator, 

reactor, conununicator of skills, and attitudes, and motivator of all children 1 (9 7: 

In developing a guide to the new vocabulary of open education, Rita Tatls provides a more expanded 

definition for the open classroom as v;ell as definitions for open education, the open school, and the 

open university (ISA: 91). 

cdiii^'ii'icK is a method of fostering the personal j^rowth and expansion of knov; ledge 
of students through (a) expanded and/or flexible facilities sucli as interest centers 
witliin self-contained classrooms, new open-plan schools, or community facilities; (b) 
trust in the student's desire to learn and ability to choose his own learning, experiences; 
(c) provision of many and varied learning, materials : and (d) emphasis on a positive 
role for tiie teacher as a facilitator and guide to learning. 

'■'1' •■ refers to a se li-contained classroom, usually elementary, that has been 

rearranged into interest or activity centers and that sometimes also makes use of 
corridors. The classrooms may be all one grade, multigrade, or nongtaded. Students 
choose their own activities, using a variety of- materials available in the centers, with 
guidance and continuing aasistance from the teacher, 

Sv-:k ^? *':oc: means (a) a public school, usually secondary, that makes extensive use 
of conununity resources by encouraging students to select their educational experiences 
from activities and programs available in the community, or (b) any school using one 
or more of the elements of open education. Hie former usually has a very limited 
physical plant. 

lo:: : :u designates one or more institutions of higher education that make the 
opportunity for study and pursuit of a degree available to students without the need for 
on-campus study. Television, radio, and otlier forms of media ai\d technology are combined 
with more traditional methods of correspondence packages antl tutorials. Admission is 
usually open to all, and the curriculum is organized on an interdisciplinary basis. 

Lillian Katz describes open education with reference to selected dimensions of classroom life and 
contrasts the open classroom with traditional-formal classrooms in her 1971 report on open education 
research, as depicted in Figure 1. According to this view, open classrooms are characterized by flexible 
space and use of ti'ne, a wide range of activities which tievel.op from the interests of children, 'a great 
umphasis on academic skills autl individualized learning, a iiigh degree of interaction between children, 
and student initiated teaciier-child interaction. 

in developing and validating a classroom measurement instrument that discrim.inates between open and 
traditional classrooms, Herbert V/alberg and Susan ITiomas selected eight open education "themes" which 
consistently were assigned high importance by open education advocates. Vrom these themes, a 50 item 
observation rating scale was constructed as well as a teacher questionnaire which was meant to distinguish 
open from t raili t ionai classrooms, llie rating scale and questionnaire then were tested for validity in 62 
open and traditional classrooms in the U.S. and Great Britain, Results of the test led them to conclude 
the following: *'The rating scale show*ed that expectations for children, the phy.*;ical arrangement of class- 
rooms, the role of the teacher, tlie use of curriculum materials ai^.d tests, the direction of activities, 
and the use of time and priorities for children were fundamentally quite different for the open and 
traditional groups" (54: 2A) . '^jioroover, the differences between Open and Traditional teachers are far 
larger than the differences found either between schools of different socioeconomic strata or between 
schools in I'nited States and Great Britain" (IP-B: 20 7). 

The eight themes selected by Walberg and Thomas, the number of relatel items on the ratinp scale and 
r----"^-*'-nnaire , and the correlation between the questionnaire and observation are presented in Table 1. 
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I1ie Position of Opon-Infonnal and Traclltionnl-Kormal Classes 
on Soloctotl Pimonsions of Classrouir Life (02: 0) 
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Having presented definitions of tlie open cUissroon as well as some l^ack^',roand information on tlie open 
education movement, attention now turns to research findinp.s in tlie field of open education. This 
Hcseczy:^: ry^i-r^j' is based on a search of available books, periodicals, and reports: it deals with student 
achievement, stuilent attitude and behavior, the role and attitude of tendiers and administrators, and 
parent and community reaction to open education. 

Definitions of open education vary si{<nif icantly , and open education programs on different levels, 
in different localities vary ^^reatly. In order to provide naxitr.un information, no study has been 
excluded from this report because the "open education" proj^ran did not fit definitions piven to open 
education. 

A brief description of each ''open education" pro^;i'am included in this report is provided. 'Hie 
validitv of an individual school district's decision to call a particular program an "open education" 
program, and, therefore, the validity of each stuily's findings, sliould be judged by the reader on the 
basis of the descriptive information presented. 
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Eight Open Education Themes and 'Ilu^ir I ten Raspresen tatlon 
on the Rating Scale and Questionnaire (188: 200-20J) 



Samp ie I tems 



Number of 
1 terns 



(lorrelnt ion liot weun 
Ones tionnai re and 
Observation 



P vovioioy.ing for Learning: Manipulative materials are supplied in 
great diversity and range with little replication, i.e., not class 
sets. Childrer move freely about the room without asking permission. 
Talking among children is encouraged. 'Hie teacher does group chi.ld- 
ran by ability according to tests or norms.* Children generally group 
and re-group themselves through their own choices, 

iiL£^^*il*i£iiiL> He spec t, Openess and Warmth: Qiildren use "books" writ- 
ten by their classmates as part of their reading and reference mate- 
rials. The environment includes materials developed or supplied by 
the children. Teacher takes care of dealing with conflicts and dis- 
ruptive behavior vitliout involving the ^ruup.* fln'.ldren^s activities, 
products, and ideas are reflected abundantly about the classroom. 

Dicpzosii} of Learning Events:. Teacher uses test results to proup 
children for reading and/or math.* Children expect the teacher to 
correct all their work.* Teacher gives children tests to find out 
what they know. To obtain diagnostic information, the teacher 
closely observes the specific work or concern of a cliild and ask.s 
immediate, experience-based questions. 

Ine t}'u:''^fcnj Guidarice, and Extension of Learning: Teacher bases 
her instruction on each individual child and his interaction with 
materials and equipment. Tlie work children do is divided into subject 
matter areas.* llie teacher *s lessons and assignments are given to the 
class as a. whole.* Teacher bases her in.struction on curriculun' j:uides 
or text books for the grade level she teaches.* Before suggest injr, 
any extension or redirection of activity, teacher gives diaj;'nostic 
attention to the particular child and his particular activity. 

Evaliui : iO'i of Diagnostic Information: Teacher keeps notes and writes 
individual histories of euch chilti^s intellectual, emotional, physical 
development. Teacher \ias children for a period of .lust one year,* 
Teacher uses tests to evaluate chiJ.dren and rate tliem in comparison to 
their peers.* Teacher keeps a collection of each child's work for 
use in evaluating his development. Teacher views evaluation as infor- 
mation to guide her instruction and provisioning for the classroom. 

Seeki ng Opportunities for Professional Growth: Teacher uses the 
assistance of someone in a supportive, advisory capacity. Teacher has 
helpful colJe^^gues with wliom she discusses teachin;^. 

5^? If -PeY'oe i' tioK of Teacher: Teacher tries to keep all children 
within her sight so that she can make sure they are deing what tliey 
are suppos'^d to do. 

A 2 i v ^'?> t i py 13 about Children and Learning Process: The emotional 
climate is warm and accepting, llie class operates within clear 
guidelines made explicit. Academic achievement is the teacher's top 
priority for the children.* Children are deeply involved in wliat 
they are doing . 

Total and Canonical Correlation 



*Reverse coding; 1, 2, and 3 asterisks respectively indicate? stri 



25 ,81*** 

A .46*** 

A .A8*** 

5 .60*** 

5 ■ .48*** 

2 J« 

1 .A 2*** 

/, ,11 

50 ,8b**''' 



.05, .01,- and .001. 
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STUDENT ACfllEVEf^ENT 

Perhaps uo other aspect of open education- arouscf; as murh interest as student achievement. Advocates 
of open education claim that children ran and do learn as mucii or moru in an open school as they do in 
traditional Sciiools, while othur.s doubt that the informal atmosphere of tlie onen school fosters learning, 
Critic-s wtlon whether a child v/ill j-zain basic skills in maLh and reading if piven a wide choice of 
option.s t'le freedom to pursue personal interests. 

Iraditional schools have assessed student academic achievement in a number of different ways, .includ- 
ing teaciier cbservation and thu administration of teacher-made tests. In the last few decades school 
systems, tea(*hers, parents, and students have given standardii^ed achievement tests an increasingly impor- 
tant place ii: the evaluation of student progress. Hov;ever , many proponents of open education question the 
use of standardised achievement tests to assess student achievement in open classrooms, contending that 
standardized tests stret5s rote learning and quick recall of facts (which are not emphasized in open educa- 
tion prograias) while they do not measure certain effects of open education (such as increased levels of 
stu<lont responsibility, enjoyment of learning, creativity, and independent judgment). Although v;ork is 
presently being done on the develoi^ment of testing instruments that will be more applicable to the open 
classroom than s tandardiiied a'ciiievemen t tests, no sucli evaluation Instruments are now available. 

Research in Great Britain 

Great Britain, which iias been in the forefront of the open education movement, has evaluated exten- 
sively its opeMi education program for elementary age children. The results of this evaluation by the 
Central Advisory Council for Education were published in 1967 as Cliilnven c:nJ Th&iv Princanj Schools (33). 
Populary kr.ov.'n as the Plowden Report, its authors conclude that the continuation and expansion of open 
education programs in British infant and junior schools would be educationally beneficial. 

The Plowden Report includes results from research conducted to comnare student achievement in open 
and traditional British schools. A cross sectional study was done of pupils in the junior schools (child- 
ren of ages 7-11). Four tests in reading, English, mechancial arithmetic, and problem arithmetic were 
developed and used. Analyses of the test results led to the following conclusions: 

A straight com.p«-. r ison between streamed and non-streamed scliools showed that pupils in 
the streamed sch.ools had slightly higl^er mean scores on the attainment tests. [Streamed 
scliools are schools in which students have been grouped into classes by ability. Non- 
■ streamed schools more closely follow the open education program..] The differences were 
greater the m.ore the test reflected "traditional" practice: they were largest for me- 
chanical arithmetic and smallest for r»^'ading (33: 589). 

The autliors of the report caution against giving too much weight to tliese resul tr. for a number of 
different reasons: (1) although an attempt was made to find or develop tests that favored neither type 
of school organization, tht^y believe that the tests were biased toward the curriculum, of the traditional 
schools, (2) the differences betv:een students from open and Lraditional schools were statistically 
significant, but not large. I'he difference often amounted to two or three more right answer.s in a test 
having 30 or ^lO items (3) children from the more open schools tend to be' slower starters, but they 
generally catch iiji with traditional students by the time they finish elementary school, and (4) the 
differences were not controlled for social class or teacher attitude or beliefs. Once these factors are 
controlled, the differences in achievement test scores may diminish or disappear (33": 573, 575, 576, 589). 
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l\C\si?arcli in the United States 



Eight reci>nt Americuin studies on student acacleiiiic: achicvcmont in open education are presented in 
tiie remainder of this section of the HcQearC'i Brief. On tlie eltMnentary school level, two studies were 
favorablf to open education, while one had mixed results tending to favor the traditional school. One 
study of student ach i I'venient at the junior level v;as favorable to open education, while tv;o other 

junior high studies and one on th.e senior high level report statistically ins ij?,nlfi cant differences in 
achievement leveli; of students in open and traditional schools. 

E I eme n tar y S ch o o 1 . Administrators of the Hackensack New Jersey Public Schools report favorable results 
in thf'ir study, '"Overview and Evaluation of Project LEM: Innovative Education in Action." Funded under 
Title ill of ESIL'V, Project LEH (Learning r'xperience i.'odule) was an open education program developed in 
19 70 for a three year experimental period. 

Project LEM was developed for a racially and socially heterogeneous district. From this district, 
Millers Elementary School was selected as a target school. At the time of its selection, Uillers was 
overcrowded and cliaracteri 2ed by the low achievement scores of its students. In 1969-70, 60.1 percent - 
of Killers' students scored below the 50th percentile and A5.9 percent tested below the 3nth percentile in 
reading on the California Achievement Test. In math, A5.8 percent of the students scored below the 50th 
percentile, and 29.2 percent scored below the 30th percentile. 

Project LEM had several specific goals, among them improvement of the students^ reading and math skills 
and social competence, an increase in teacher competencies and parent involvement, and the efficient use 
of school facilities. 

Teacher preparation for the new pro^^ram included a 6-week summer workshon and 10 sessions with a 
psychotherapist. -These sessions dealt with changing individual perceptions and altering tereo typed 
social attitudes, thus helping teachers work effectively with disadvan ta^',ed , underachieving students. 
Workshops were held for parents, and home visits were made to 25 percent of the students' homes. 

The physical plant also unden^?ent important changes prior to the initiation of Project LEM in Sept- 
ember 19 70. Wall« were removed to provide open space, and room for 125 students was made from classroom 
space that had formerly accomodated 100 students. 

In September, teachers in Project LEM were divided into three teams. Each team liad a leader, an 
aide, and one regular teacher tor every 25 studencs. Students were organized on an academically heter- 
ogeneous basis in "home based" groups and were assigned to specific teachers for daily meetings. Small 
skill groups were developed for math and reading. Social studies, science, and cultural arts were 
taught to "home based" groups, with each teacher in a team choosing to teach a subject in his or her area 
of particular competence. To individualize instruction, numerous activity cards and packets were made 
for independent student use. 

Tlie California Acliievement Test scores of Project LEM students are shown in Figure 2. Tliis chart 
provides information on mean pre-test percentile, mean post-test percentile that the Project LEM devel- 
opers hoped for, and the actual mean post-test percentile of children in grades 2-5 who has scored above 
and below tiie AOth percentile during a previous administration of the test. 

In each case, the stated test ^joal was surpassed, 'llie degree to which tlie goal was surpassed is 
particularly evident in the case of those children who has scored below the ^^Oth percentile on the pre- 
test. Tiie mean pre-te.ct percentile ranking for children in this group was 22 in vocabulary^ the stated 
objective was for children in this group to score in the 33rd percentile on the nost-test. 'ilie children 
in fact scored in the Alst percentile on the post- test. Students ranked in the lAth percentile on tlie 
nre-test in comprehension. TJie goal was tlie 21st percentile on the post-test. 'i1ie children far exceeded 
rni/^Vl and reached the AAth percentile on the post-test. In mathematics, the mean pre-test score 
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Figure 2 

Acaclemic Achievement - Project Lm (77:8) 



Comparative percentiles of cluKiren 
initially functioning below AOth 
percentile — Grades 2 through 5 




Vocabulary Comprehension Mathematics j 



Comparative percentiles of children 
initially functioning at or above AOtli 
percentile — Grades 2 through 5 




Vocabulary 



(52 Students) 



(86 Students) 



(7A Students)] \ [(96 Sladents) 



Comprehension . Mathematics 
[^(58 Students) (81 Stu dentsT] 



Mean Pre-test Percent ile ] Mean Percentile for O bjective] 



Mean Post-test Percentile 



ranked this group in the 15th percentile. Ihe mean post- test goal was the. 23rd percent i.le, while the mean 
post-test scores ranked the children in the 37th percentile. 

An OEO-sponsored study included research on student achievement an an open school as compared to 
student achievement in traditional schools » schools with performance contracting programs, and schools 
to which children from poverty areas were bused. Findings of this researcli project are reported in "The 
Office of Economic Opportunity Experiment in Educational Performance Contracting" (published in .19 72 by 
the Battel le Memorial Institute). 

'Hie main purpose of this study was to determine the effects on student achievement of performance 
contracting as opposed to traditional scl'ool programs in 18 selected school districts. Six companies with 
varying technological approaches were chosen to participate. All of the- children wlio participated came 
from low-income families. 

in addition to comparing the acliievement of the experimental and control jiroups, the researchf.rs 
decided to include two "special treatment" groups — one in Grand Rapids, Iowa, and another in ilartford, 
Connecticut, both of which were Ln schools that previously had established independent programs to 
improve the academic achievement of disadvantaged children. In Grand Rapids, the program included 
learning centers, reading centers, and a new reading program (Project Read). In Hartford, an onen 
education program had been established at Waverly Elementary School in the same low-income area that 
provided students for two of tiie OEO study *s experimental and control groups. Another Hartford program 
(Project Concern) Involved busing children from scfiools in low-income black populated areas to schools 
in predominantly white middle class areas. 

The California, Stanford, and Metropolitan Acliievement Tests were used to measure student achieve- 
ment in the experimental, control, and special treatment groups. Kn\ile the researcliers found no evi- 
dence that the use of performance contracting increased student achievement, the additional comparisons 
nf^npcial treatment groups led to affirmative conclusions regarding the open education program at 
IiDI/^"rd*s Wavcrly Elementary School. 
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As Table 2 indicates, iho test results favor tlie Waver jy specia.l CrGatmenc group in every case in 
which a significant difference in achievement scores was found. The open school pro^!;ram had a more 
beneficial effect than perf oi-niance contracting or traditional profjranis in rendinf^ at the first prade 
level and in math at the second and third grade levels. it was Just as effective cis the traditional 
program in math at the first grade leveJ , an(f reading;' at the second and third grade level. In no case 
was the impact in favor of the experimental performance contracting group. Project Concern had a more 
favorable impact than the experimental group in only one case — second grade readinp. 



TABLE 2 

Comparison of Student Achievement in Control , Kxper imentaJ , and 
Special Treatment Groups (155 : 133) 
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CONCKRiN 



















K denotes an impact in favor of the experimental, performance contracting group. 
C denotes an impact in {:avor of control groups in traditional classrooms. 
ST denotes an iiDpact in favor of the special treatment groups. 



The Brovard County School Board (Fort Lauderdale, Florida) studied student achievement in its new 
open plan schools and contrasted it with student achievement in conventional schools. Tlie results of 
their study were reported in Evalitation of Innovative Schools: Student AcJiievement 19 70 -71 (22) . 

The California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) was used to assess student achievement. I'ests were 
administered to students in the third, fifth, and eighth grades at innovative open schools and tradi- 
tional schools. Analysis of the results indicated that students from open schools performed Strongest at 
the third grade level. Tliis trend was particularly evident for black male students. Students from con- 
ventional schools did better on the test at the fjfth grade level — particulary white male students. 
Tests given to eighth grade students favored the traditional schools, except in tlie case of black male 
s tudents . 

The researchers qualified their results by calling for further longitudinal studies to assess 
student achievement over a longer time span. They also noted that teachers in the open plan schools 
believed that their new educational program had not been fully i:nplemented and that the open schools 
were overcrowded and understaffed. 

Junior High School . Alan K. S ewe 11 and Allan V/. Do rn self report on student achievement in an Illinois 
study involving 280 seventh and eighth grade students from 0. W. Huth Upper Grade Center (a Junior high 
school in Cook County) (174). Taking part in the OSCAR program (Open Space for Conceptualizing Attttu<les 
and Responsibilities) were 140 students; another lAO students attended classes that were or^umij'.ed on a 
conventional basis. 'The study population was heterogeneous in its class and ethnic niakeup. ll inc'luded 
children of mJfldlo class, blue collar, and welfare famili'.^s, v;hites, blacks, >'exLcan-Americans , and 
Oriental -Americans 

Students in the OSCAR program attended a "school v;ithin a school" v;here one open classroom had been 
constructed using the area formerly occupied by five classrooms. Hie 140 OSCAK seventh and eighth grade 
O s , four teachers, and tv;o aides shared tljis open space. Kach of the four teachers specialized in 
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the following subjects: language arts, math, science or social studies, llie schodl day was organ- 
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Lzeci around Liiesc four disciplines, witli tlie amount of Lime given to each subject de-termined by tlie OSCAR 
team. Contracts, projects, and an indiviJuaJ izeri math skill development program were nart of the inter- 
disciplinary Curriculum. Subjects such as physical education, home economics, and shop were taught in 
other (• I ass roon;.s by other toachors. The froedoir of OSCAR students was, according to Sewell and Dornseif, 
quite limited but j.;.reator than that allowed in a traditional junior Iiiph prog'ram. 

Achievement, personal j^rowth, social dfc?vel opment and attitude tests were administered to OSCAR and 
control students in October 1972 and January 1973. Grouping (OSCAR or traditional), grade, and sex were 
the independent variables. (For results of student personal grov/th, social development and attitude tests, 
see p. 18. For analysis of ». asearch on OSCAR teacher behavior see p. 25. For parent reaction to the 
OSCAR program see p. 2S.) 

Student achievement was measured by the use of the Stanford Achievement Tests. After analy^.ing tlie 
test results, resi?arcliers concluded that there was no significant difference in achievement Ijetween the 
tJSCAR students and students In the traditional program. 

The Eugene (Oregon) Public Schools conducted a study on the relationship between student attitude 
towards school and academic achievement in math. One of the two junior high schools that participated 
in the study was organized on tl\e "open flexible" model, while the other was organized in the traditional 
manner, lliere were no course requirements in the open school; the curriculum was developed co-operatively 
by students and teachers. Students took nine-week courses and were given written evaluations rather than 
regular grades; they received credit or an incomplete rating for each course at the end of each nine-week 
session. Independent study was offered to all students. 

'ilie open junior high school was organized on the "house" system. Each "house" included 20 to 30 
students and a teacher-advisor whose responsibilities were greater than those of a homeroom teacher in 
a conventional school. Both the traditional and open schools had strong academic ratings and similar 
student populations. 

Seventh grade students of average math ability were tested using the Jietro VO Advanced Form F to 
measure student achievement in math concepts, computation, and problem solving, llie researchers used a 
AO-item scale developed by Fosmire at the University of Oregon and a nine-item scale developed by the 
school district to gain data on student attitude and peer relationships. No statistically significant 
relationship was found between attitude toward school and achievement in mathematics among the students 
at the nv;o junior high schools. 

Another study contrasting student achievement at the junior hiph level in open and traditional schools" 
in Eugene was made by Phil George for Oregon University's School Study Council. The results of this 
study are favorable to the open school, Roosevelt Junior Higli School. The scores of Roosevelt students 
on various tests were compared with district averages and the scores of students from Spencer Butte, a 
conventional junior hiyU school also located in Eugene. 'llie s tuden t ■ popul ations of botli schools were 
predominantly middle to upper middle class. 

In 1968 the plan to experiment for three years with an open education program at Roosevelt Junior 
High School was approved. The new program involved the folJowinK featLires; each semester was divided 
into nine-week sessions; most of the 2 50 courses offered were elective. 

Students at Fioosevelt arranged their own course schedules for submission to their respective 
parents and "House Advisor." House Advisors were teachers who had 20 or fewer randomly selected students 
to advise. Each "house" met for 30 minutes a day. F?atlier than adhering to the customary grayling system 
used at the school, students received a v;ritten evaluation at the end of the nine-week session dnd were 
given credit or an imcomplete course rating. 

The Iowa Tests of Educational Development and tlie Cates-'MacCinitie Reading Test were administered to 
^ formation on the academic achievement of P.oosevelt sttidents in relation to district averages. Com- 




s also were made of the math achievement of seventh grade students at Roosevelt and Spencer Butte. 
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The following lesnlts WiTt* repurteLi (70: 20~2i): 

• Based on composite and math scores, Roosevelt students scored above the district average on the 

! owa It'sts of Kducational Development, although not necessarily above the average score of al] district 
schools in every academic arc-a. The Iowa tosLs wer^i administered to students in tlie ninth grade. 

• The average scores of Roosc-volt students cm the Cates-MacCinitie Readxn^^ Test were above district 
averaj^^t-s , althougli not necessarily the higiuiSt for each grade level in the district, 'ilie Catos-Nac- 
GinitU' Test was adniinis Lored to all junior high st:hoo]. students In 197J-72. 

• Students at Roosevelt scored slightiy higlier tlian Spencer Butte students in twelve comparisons 
made of the math achievement of a sample of sevcntli grade students at the two schools. In four cases, 
the differences wore statistically si^^nif leant . 

• There were no significant differences in sophomore ^rade point averages at Roosevelt and Spencer 
Butte. 

• At the end of tw^o and a half years (10 quarters) an analysis of courses taken by Roosevelt 
ninth graders was made. The program encouraged course variety, and a wide range of courses was 
seltjcted by studt-nts, A comparison of tlie percentage of students who took the same number or more 
courses than were previously required in the conventional program is listed below: 

Kng 1 ish 7] pe rcen t . 

Social Studies' 6 A percent 

Mathematics 67 percent 

Physical Education 31 percent 

Science 75 percent 

Senior I!i^h Sc hool . A Bellevue (Washington) study evaluated student achievement in an open setting at 
Lnterlake Senior High School (118). Tlae re the open campus policy was limited, but it allowed students 
more freedom tlian they had had prior to its adoption. The Bellevue superintendent and Board of Directors 
approved the following specifications for tlie open campus policy: 

1) N'o open campus privileges. . .sliall be in conflict v;ith state statutes and rules and regulations 
of the State Board of Kducation. 

2) The open campus privilege would be provided for seniors during lunch and SST periods. [SST ~ 
student structured time] 

3) Hie. open campus privilege would be provided for 10th and 11th graders during lunch periods. 

A) 'Hie open campus privilege would be provided for students who have three or less sclieduled 
cJ asses . 

5) The open campus privilege would be provided for students who have SST periods at the beginning 
or the end of the school day. 

6) 'Hie open campus privilege would be provided for students beyond tlie academic year 1971-72 if 
judged by the office of the Superintendent as advantageous to parents, patrons, teachers, 
administrators, and students of the Interlake High School community (118: 1). 

Student achievement was evaluated at Interlake by comparing student grade point averages before and 

after the establishment of the open cam.pus program. Grade point averaj^.es for sophomores, j^uniors, and 

seniors rose slightly in the first semester of the open campus program as compared to the last semester 

under the traditional program.. Tliis was consistent with a slight rise in grade point averages at otlier 

area high schools, and was not considered to be significant by the researchers. (For information on 

teacher, student, parent and community reactions to the Interlake open campus policy, see pp. 19, 23, 28, 

29). 
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STliDEfJT /■TTITITE M\D f5EM/^Vl^R 



A<iVi>t-ciU-s »'t oprii I'lluca L i (.>n plact- .f.ro^it iiroDr Liunto imon Liu- Di'oivi'jo LluiL oot-n tMlucnricui luiiranix.es 
and pL^rsoual iiie.s tuiucii t i.i»n , Tlu'y coiUl-iuI Luat the ri,»U' of t'lin.^t. i ons sluaild noi ho doni(^tl vitiihi thu 
SfhotM seLLinj', In tlioir wrltinf'» tMjual sLrL»s.s is jrlvon Lo the «n f ft-t: t i Vf aiu' C(n'»iitivo j^rovvtli (if s I iidt-n Is . 

t"narl«'s S i 1 1- t»rn:an inui I'tlji-r im-imhmmmi t s •>:" opt'u t^'iioat i cwi iioint (uit Lliat cLIldliocd and the- ycar.s 
snt'iu in yohool aro vahiablf in and Llu'r»s(' 1 Vi.'S and udI Jiisi as a i\v\o io atnuirt' narLi<Milar coi'niLivi^ 
skills Lluit nrfnart' oiu- for ai\ adulL roK- in tiu- v;(»rkinj;; v^-orld. Sin"'porLt*r.s of Ihe otumi ocincation ij^ovl-iuimi t 
belifVL' that a rliild .should L-njuy .srhoul and that oneii cdiscaLion i'>rt 'V i.dL'S an atiro.snhci'i' Lhal producH'S 
siK'ii onjoymt'nc . 

Roland S. BarLh» ano.Lht»r advor.ato of onc-n education, Lists seven charae ter i h; I i cs (^f open education 
that he bi^lit'Ves are a.ss(H*iatetl vv i th a child's enjoyirient of school. 

I. A ch Lid's enjoyment of sehool is reJ.atetl to the nun^ber of .s J.^'n i. f ican t opfic)';: available to 
h iin each day , 

II. A eliild's enjoyment of scliool Is related to Iiis havinp signifirant rr^dnc in determin int? the 
activity in which he vviil be engaged. 

3 . A ci I i 1 d ' s e n j oy me n t of school is related to his b e i ng able to y.-Oi ; ■ .> ^ - ?' o:'): pi'o!' 1 . ^" and 
dt'Lfrmine the manner in v%'hicli he will, pursue tlieni . , . with respect to the materials and 
av'tivities available to liim, 

A, A child's enjoyment of school i.s related to the extent he is permiLtetl to col loJoyalc with 
his peers. 

5. A ciiild's enjoyment of school is related to tlie extent to which lie is Livai ( r-'r' by adults. 

6. A child is likely to enjoy school to the extent that it has a cliinate of co>U) is { c^: t o?v.v'>'» 

7. A. child's enjoyment of school is associated v.'ith the extent to which explicit and imp.l ici.t 

'Or:: ar:f>o^:a betv.'een his performance aiul the performance of other children are rhivni::--^': 
([2: 195-200). 

To the proponents of open education, the increased entluisiasm and enjoyment of learning',, and the 
^.reater respect for different personalities and prowth patterns are as important as (it not more important 
than) improved score.s on s tandardi?:ed achievement tests. Open education, they contend, will allow a 
child more freedom, more responsibility, anc' more opportunities for pleasure within the scliool. (Children, 
in tlu.'ir view, V\'ill develop more confiiience, independence, and self-esteem as a rcsnlt of onen education, 
and these qualities are as valuable to them nov%' antl in later life as an jncrease<i proficiency in matli- 
ema tics . 

Research studies concerning open education and student attitude and behavior are Jimited in number 
and are not totally consistent in result. Kleven related studies are described in this section of the 
.'Vc 6" i^i'^vj'. They deal V\'ith research in open education's effect on student se 1 f-conrent ami conforming', 
behavior » student behavior and use of time, attitudes toward open educatioTi, and the transition of students 
from open to traditional classrooms. 

Student St'I f Concept 

Tiiree studies on open education aiui student self-concent were located. One, by Jane .Muedi ant! 
Charles K, West, reports no significant difference betv;een the self-concept of chih^'en in onen and trad- 
itional classrooms (170), Another study, coiuluctecl by Korman I.ouis H.eimjzar tner , renorts s:i j'.n i f i ran t 
differences in seJ f-concep t between groups of student.s in open and traditional school settings (83), 
A third study by Terrance P, Kohler reports sex related tlifferences in st-lf concept between open and trad- 
itional groups of students (99), 

The Rucdi and West study com.parofl tlie seJf-concept of fourth, fifth, and sixth j'rade children — 
2^ from an open sclioo] an(f 24 from a t-onvent ional scIjooI, The two schools were locate / in the same comm- 
unity. Students in tiie oxperimentcJ and control jiroups v;ere matched with re^^ard to Stanforc' '/ord. 'leaning 
scores and grade, 

O rdon's How 1 See Myself Scale vv'as used to determine if sijuiificant differences could be found 
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the two groups in their totciJ. composite self-concept scores and/or in their scores on the Autonomy, 
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Interpersonal. Adt-quany , Acaileniic Aclequacy, and Tcacher-SchooJ. aecL.i.ona of Gordon's Scale. 

The researcluTs ' hypntlies i s- that st udents from the open school xvouUI have significantly higher 
scores on the self-concet)t sc:ale-was not supported by the test results. Of 20 compar i sov. • made, one 
(the Teacher-School factor) revealed a si^^nificant difference in the predicted direction. The Teaclier- 
Scliool fai'tor consisted of the following. \' iw items. 

1. Teachers like me. 

2. L get alon^ well v; i th teachers. 

3. L like teaci^ers. 
4 . I like school . 

5. School is very interesting. 
As shown in tijeir resporses, students in the open school viewed teachers and school more favorably 
than students in the tr.Lditional school. Within the ^'.roup of "open*' school students, this positive viev/ 
of teachers and school r. as consistent for both high and low achievers. At the sixth grade level, there 
was a s j gni f ii-aiit diffe-ence in scores on tlie Academic Adequacy factor in favor of the traditional school 
students. 

tn evaluating the rf.->sults of their study, Ruedi and K'est caution against overgeneral i?ati on of their 
conclusions. They question the use of a single criterion — self-concept — in evaluation a school program, and 
point out that the number of students included in tliis study was quite sir.all . 

No rman Lo u i s He i nigar t n er * s re s ea r ch , r epo r t ed in A ' 'orja'j'a I :vr . ' t lu .vy of Oc. If-'. 'oncci' /■ ; OV''-} ' :>i'a' -c 
Vcraiui i/clf-'.:o'::,iiKC.:CUi!^isj'OOf: (83), led to markedly different conclusions than those drav;n by Ruedi and 
West. Ileimgar tner studied 216 children from the primary and intermediate levels of the Vniversity of 
Northern Colorado's Laboratory School and children from p.rades K-5 in a traditional school in School 
District Six of Greeley, Colorado. Primary and adolescent forms of the Self-Sociai Synil:)Ols Tasks and 
the Children's Self-Social Constructs Test were administertid in October and May of the school year to 
determine if the children from the open environment haboratory School differed significantly in self -con- 
cept from those in the conventional school . 

After analyjiing. the results of these two tests, Ueimgartncr concluded that: 

• Students from the open space sciiool indentified more closely with the proup than children from 
the traditional school . 

• At the saflie time students from the open schooj indentified Jess with particular friends than those 
in the control group. Open space students had greater individuation and greater group indent i fication 
than those from the traditional sciiool. [individuation refers to whether a person views himself as 
similar to or different from other members of the groun.] 

• The self-esteem of children in the open space school increased between October and May, while the 
self-Co teem of students in conventional classrooms decreased. 

• Children from the open space school indentified less v/i.th one particular teacher than those from 
the traditional school. 

• Children from both open and traditional schools vi.ewed the relationship of thei.r size to that 

of an adult in tlic same manner. No significant difference between the two groups was found in this area. 

Ter ranee P. Koliler's 19 72 study, /: Cofrpayiso): of Ore/-: aK.'- 'CiKii'tio'^ial fOhva^ioyi: Coy:<'i I ovi\ thai 
r:'O^':0^<r: Jelf '.'oKccptj describes an in-depth study of the relationship of the open school, and student 
self concept (99). The 31.6 students studied by Kohler were nine to twelve years old and attended one of 
three open or three traditional schools. All of tiie schools v;ere private, su()urban, anil upper middle 
class with similar teacher-student ratios. 

Kohler's research involved intensive observation nnrl the use of various research instruments, llie 
Walberg-Tliomas Scales were usetl to rate each school in terms of "openness." (See introduction for 
further information on the VJalberg-Thomas Scale.) The Sears Self-Concept Inventory was used to measure 
student self-concept. It provides information in six areas of sel f-c-.oncent , Including stutlent self sat- 
* '^J ■01'^ v/ith regard to physical and mental ability, attractiveness, and work habits. It also asks stud- 




I predict their possible academic improvem.ent and to rate themselves in comparison with others. 



tCoUler t'c^uii'.l Lhal nu ai^nlf Leant diCforGiice in sel f-concant exLstod between ferp.ale students in the open 
and thf traditional groups or botwuun males and f<.^ma.l(?s in tlur! Lradifional j>roup. He did, however, find 
si-gnificant di f f uroncos in tlie self-concepL of n:alos and females in tlu^ open schools and be I woe n males 
In tiiL* un^'ii and traditioiia] schools. In butii cases, liif^jior levtfls of sejf-esteem were noted amoi^.g 
males in open schools. .Vale students from open schools have a Iji^f.her self-concept than 7ui,tales in open 
schools, in contraii?t to the lack of significant difference between males and females in tlie traditional 
school. Kohler also found thaf males in open sciiooJs have a hl^dier se] f-conc:ept than males in traditional 
schools, as compared to the lack of difference in self-concept between femaJes in open and traditional 
scliools . 

Citing Campbell, Bledsue, Fink, and Clifford's works, Kohler notes that research in the field of 
student self-concept indicates that "academic achievement seems more stronj^ly linked with self-concept for 
mal«^s (9'^: S) , " and that males differ more in self-concept than do females. 

Conforming Behavior 

Mark Bleifr, Howard Ci'oveman, Nancy Runtz, and Kdward Mueller of Boston University studied the 
effect of open education on the conforming behavior of students. 'Hieir study was published as A Con:^ 
i u:':i^O': ::*:g :•? IkjI.uo:^'^^ v-: cik^! Ti't^i-iit'i oxal Classroofns in October 19 72 (1 7), 

In researching the nonacademic affects of open education, Bleier, Groveman , Kuntz, and Niieller 
selected two tiiird grade classes from, a public elementary school ir Boston, 'llie two classes were com- 
parable on the bases of ag.e, sex distribution, IQ, class and etlinic background, and scores on the 
Metropolitan .Achievement Test. 

One class was organized in accordance witli open education concepts, while the other was traditional 
in its organ ligation . In the open classroom, children were free to choose from a large number of differ"ent 
activities and met regularly with their teaclier to diwcuss their individual progress. Most activities in 
the open classroom were individual or group activities and did not directly involve teacher instruction; 
some small group instruction did occur. In the traditional, classroom, a standard curriculum was used; 
activities v-'ere selected by the teacher and whole group instruction was prevalent. 

Both classes were given a genei'al knowledge questionnaire. Each questionnaire had answers already 
penciled in. llie children were asked to disregard the answers and were told that these answers had been 
given by another class which had not followed test directions properly. 'Hie students were not required 
to put their names on the test, and an attempt wiis made to encourage a relaxed, tension-free testing 
atmosphere. , 

Tile children were then told to rate each i.tem of the test "hard" or "easy" and to answer each ques- 
tion independent of the "suggestion" given by the penciled in answers of previous test-takers. 

To analyze student responses, the researchers developed tlie following four categories of responses: 

1. correct responses conforming to a "suggestion" 

2. correct responses not conforming to a "suggestion" 

3 . wrong responses conforming to a "sugge.s t ion" 

' ♦ . wron^ responses not conforming to a "suggestion" (17: 48) 

It was hypothesized that the only significant difference lietween the students from tlie ooen and 
traiUtional classes would be in their responses to hard questions. It was anticipated that students 
from tiie treadilional class v;ould "yield to the influence" of incorrect penciled-in answers to harti 
questions more often, than students from the open class. 

As Table 3 indicates, the researchers* hypothesis was verified liy the test data. • Clii.ldren in 
the tu'o types of classes agreed on the classification of test items as "hard" or "easy," and no sig- 
] Q I differences; were found between the two classes in their responses to easy questions or in their 




•3 to iiard items in categories 1, 2, ami . A significant difference was apparent in student wrong 
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respousi's cT'iU oriniii)'. sti>'.j'OHt luns on liaril items (rtisnousL^ caio.pory ')) . The inocin number of responses in 
this i:ai.t>>»ory vas S.71 for sLiuUt.Ls from the traditional, class and 2. AO for students from the open class. 
Students from the convi'u t i Dna 1 class yielded to the in r.l nonce of someone else's incorrect response to 
diifL'.ti'. : (>;ti. .s I ! oils v.ui\- Lh.u: as ortt-:! MtutieiUs h'om the opt*2i educational en v i ronr:en t. - 

Vto::. Liiis stu«.iy, tiu* reSL-arch ers concluded that e.hlldren from onen classes have more confidence in 
ti:eir own ahilitif's aiu^ art; mort* liki-ly to trust their (non iileas tfian clii Idren from tra<litionai classes. 

TABLK 3 

Oues t io!\na Lre Responses of Students fron* Open and Traditional Classes (17: 



.^lean Number oi Responses 






KAKl^ Li!-:: IS 






Response Types 


Open Class 


Traditional Class 


1. Cerree( responses conforming to "sugges Lions " 


.53 


.76 


2. CcnToct responses not cenfoi'miug to ''su.'j^es t ions " 


5.0 


3.71 


3. ivrong responses conforming Lo "suj'.ges t ions " 


2.A0''^ 


5.71* 


A. Wrong responses not conforming to ''sug{',es tions" 


5,33 


A. A3 


Total 


13. AO 


. 1A.62 


K.ASY ITK.'IS 


Response Types 


Open Class 


Traditional Class 


L. Correct responses conforming, to "suggestions" 


5.00 


A .99 


2. Correct responses not conforming to "suggestions" 


10. AO 


10 .28 


3, V.'rong responses conforming to "suggestions" 


3.33 


3.A8 


A. Wrong responses not conforming to 'suggestions" 


2.27 


1 . 1 A 


Total 


21' .00 


19.86 



DC .0 5 

Student Behavior and Use of Time 



Advocates of open education stress that it allov.'s students of all ages to develop responsible and 
Independent behavior, lliey contrast this to the traditional education setting in which adults are 
expected Co provide constant guidance and close supervision of all student activity. The following studies 
of student behavior in an open learning environment tend to support the claims of open education pro- 
ponent 35 . 

The Vork County Board of Education in Aurora, Ontario (Canada) developed a researclr nroject aimed 
at comparing the in-scfiool behavior of students in four open plan and three traditional county elemen- 
tary schools. The schools were matched on the basis of student class background, geographic location, 
and age. Students observed in the study were randomly selected. J-lfteen case studies were completed, 
of which 10 are Included in the report titlad /' T^ai/ ('i^^ .\:i:sc :'ti^'liei\ of t'up'.h\ ■'>: Op^^: Flay: 

published in 1970 (20 i). 

Seve:i elementary school principals and two rr-aster teachers were used as observers. The observed 
students ranged from kindergarten to eighth grade level. 'Hie Classroom Knvironmcnt Code Dijrcst, a 
variant of the Flanders interaction analysis technique, was used along wi tli the "shadow study" research 




The sliadow studies involved tlie discrete observation of a child for an entire day. Ti^c overt 
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behavior of the cliild wL\*d rc(;orded oncp every 10 miniitos hy the trainee' oi>sorver. CliMdron usod In the 
shadow study also vs'ere intcrvieved at tlu* end of tht^ school day. 

An aualysiri of the co 1 l.ecttui data .led the researchers to tUo followinj' concl us iont^ : 

• StndtMUs ir* opt-n plan iichuols iniliati'(' activitiii-y on the has.is of thoir own int'orosts and wore 
allowed to pursue their activities to romp lotion. 

«• Open plan school siudentri ^'eneral ly exhihi ted povHona] ly responsible behavior, 

• in the open plan schools, co-0]ierat i ve planning? occurecl involvuif' much teacher-student an' 
teacher-teacher interaction . 

• A spirt of inquiry was evident in the open plan schools as students developed questions per- 
tinent to their Independent activities. 

I1ie observers also noted j'reater amount of interpersonal interaction and a hiffjier de^u'ee of access- 
ibility to learning resources at the open plan schools than were evident at the trac'itional schools. 

Research on student behavior in the open school setting was done by Ocea Goldupn in 1972 as a 
part of a lai'i^er study of different teaching techniques used in the Heads tart profran. 'Jliis study, re- 
ported in .4»; ^'^: '-^a!:L,\i::o^: oj' l}:.::cpCK.;e^:i. C'rl: Be^\.i'^io'r i>i thr .^rK i'laiji^poop:: Thr. Clamroo^r Mfitiu/e 
Cbsi^irat :CK Jul-' (72), was Intended to test the premise that children in an open classroom are rewarded 

for learning by tiieir individual success and by their use of interesting materials rathei* than from an 
external source. . 

.-\ new research instrument, the Classroom Attitude Observation Schedule (CAOS) , Xi/as developed and 
eight pre-school classes selected i;or study In Lincoln, Nebraska. • Six of these classrooms used the 
Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM) curriculum, and v;ere comparable to open classrooms. The other two 
classrooms used locally developed, more traditional curricula. 

Each of the clasf^rooms were observed for a 36 minute interval v^;hich was divided into three periods. 
During the first 12 minutes, both the teacher and students were present in the classroom. As pre-arranged, 
the teacher and all adults other than the observer then left the room for the second 12 minute time period. 
For the last 12 minutes, termed the "reins titution" period, the teacher returned to the classroom and 
resumed normal class activities. 

Trying to attract as little attention as possible, the trained observer recorded instances of 
"inappropriate behavior" that occured during each of the 12 minute periods in each classroom. (In- 
appropriate behavior was defined as: hitting, yelling, interfering' Vs'ith another child's activity, 
leaving the room without permission, throwing objects, or other patently disruptive actions.) Observers 
also recorded the location and activities of the children and adults at tv;o minute intervals. 

Analysis of the observation data showed that there was no sigaif leant difJ'erence in the levelfj of 
inappropriate behavior in the open and traditional classrooms when the teaclier vas present. There was, 
however, a significant difference in the incidence of inappropriate behavior vv'he.n the teacher was out 
of the classroom. As Figure 3 illustrates, there was a greater number of inappropriate behaviors in 
both types of classrooms when the teacher v^;as gone. Traditional classrooms had a much higher incidence 
of such behavior than did open classrooms. 

In the traditional classroom tnere was a mean of over 21 incidents of inappropriate behavior during 
the teacher's absence compared with a mean of four incidents of this type of behavior in the TKI'!M cJass- 
roorns . llie traditional classrooms, therefore, had five times as much inappropriate behavior as the TKEM 
classrooms when adult supervision was not present. 

Goldupp concludes from tliis study that children in open classrooms internalize behavior controls to 
a greater degree than ciiildren in tra<litional classrooms. Children in open classrooms were not as 
often interested in exhibiting disruptive behavior as children In conventional classrooms bc»ca\ise they 
found sufticient satisfaction in their iiulependent learning act:ivitles. 

© 1 dupp also discovered a relationship between stable patterns of one rat ion (ones with f ev/ inappro- 
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student behaviors) and the amount of time adults spent interacting with children rather than 
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Kigure 3 

ImJtU'iUs of Lnaiipropr iaco I.oarning Behavior In TEKM. and 
Comparison Classroome5 Across Observation Phases ( 72: 25) 




A B C 

Baseline Teacher Absent He ins tl tut ion 

Observational Phase 



engaging in management activities. 'Die more time the acUil ts spent interacting with the students and 
siiarLng in thei.r activities, the less likely the incidence of inappropriate behavior, regardless of 
vliuther the teacher v;as present or absent from the room. 

Student Attitudes 

Several different studies have been done to determine student attitudes toward open education. 
Of the five studies described b^ low, four reported slij.»ht.]y to stronjMy positive reactions to student 
experience with open education, while one reported findings sliglu.ly favorable to traditional education. 

Alar. F. Sev;e 1 1 and Allan W, Dornseif report on student reaction to open education in ("oyi trotter! 
l<\il*A:'a}-::iir? nva'luai io-: of Open aytii Tvaaiiional. E>Iu?aLion at tho 'Junior IltgJi Sjchool 'Level, Vrelimi- 
nar'.> report (17A) , this study involved 280 seventh and eighth grade students from a school in Cook 
County, Illinois. One hundred forty of the students took part in tlie OSCAR program, an experiment 

© .jpen education, llie other lAO control group students followed a traditional junior high program. 
^^£pp, 9 and 10 for further details on the OSCAR program.) 
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Ti'Sts of personal growth, social Llevclopnt-uL , and attltutlo wt!rc aclminlstcred to the OSCAH and 
control students In <»«:ioluu' 1')/.! and .January i073. (IMans wcro mndo to retost in V.ay 107'^), f^rouping 
(OSCiXK or traditional), ^'.railo and aex wt'ro t!i« indopondont variables. An attitutie scale u'as ilevcloptHl 
for this study; it measured academic, personal, and social asi)ects of student attitude towards self, 
teacher, eilucatlon, and the scliooJ district. 

Test results showed that on tiu- pL^rsonal growth and social develonment test, K^ouping made no 
significiint difference. Students from o])en and conventional classes dh^ not have significantly di^feront 
attendance records. Students in tlie OSCAI' projrrar, however, did differ froir students in trail i t Lona.l 
classes in their attitude test scores. Analysis of the data shovec' a slight eain In attitude for the 
OSCAH students. (For results of student acli ieven^ent tosts, see p. 10; for teacher behavior and attitude, 
see p. 25 and for parent attitude, see p. -i^.) 

.Another study (whicii included a questionnaire to elicit inforration on student attitude toward the 
open school) was conducted by 0. A. Oldridge. .'^I'r .''lard-?)*: A oj' L>io * iKi,'t :o}:ai !^r.Kovat:o>! I>ivolving 

\'r-K,j A:i '-v::Kij :.v I'oK.jvr^ -r rv: Cp-^K Ai'tuz .'•.^'^vv?>:^cc>•^ r.-'/.-.^r-t was published in 1972 (132). 

Tiie Over lander Klementary School was established as an open scliool in Kami oops, British Columbia 
(Canada) in the Fall of 1968. It was staffed entirely with beyinninj? teachors who had received training: 
in open classroom and non-yradod techniques from January to April of 1968. Hie student population was 
215, of whom 40 were Canadian- Indian children who had never been to school, 

.•\fter an open education proj;ram had been in operation for one school year with no outside control, 
an evaluation study was conducted. Children above the primary level (132 of the total school population 
of 215) were jfiven an attitude questionnaire. Hie responses of students are presented \:\ Table A. 

TABLE 4 

Over lander Student I^esponses to an Attitude Questionnaire (132: 8A) 



CJirls Boys Total 







Yes 


No 


Yes 


Mo 


Yes 


.\o 


I. 


Have you £.'one to school in Overlander all this year? 


% 
75 


% 
25 


82 


% 
18 


% 

78 


% 
22 


2 . 


Has going to Overlander been much different from 
















other Schools? In what way? 


93 


7 


100 




97 


3 


3. 


Have you enjoyed goin;? to Overlander mora than the 
















last school you attended? What did you enjoy most? 




33 


R3 


17 


75 


25 


A. 


Did you have much trouble getting used to the open- 
















area bui Idinjr^? 


2A 


76 


23 


77 


2A 


76 


5. 


Would you ratiier go to school in this kind of a 
















building than in one with classrooms? 


60 


AO 


71 


29 


66 


3A 


6. 


Can you study as v;ell in Overlander as you could 
















in a regular classroom? 


.'.3 


5 7 


71 


29 


57 


A3 


7, 


. Do you feel you have learned as much this year as 
















you did last year? 


55 


A 5 


78 


2 2 


6 7 


33 


8. 


Do you feel you have had more freedom in school 
















this year? 


91 


0 


97 


3 


9A 


6 


9. 


Do yoii believe the kind of freedom you have had in 
















Overlander is good for students your age? 


67 


33 


7A 


26 


71 


29 


10. 


Do you like having more than one teacher working 
















with you? 


76 


2/4 


86 


lA 


81 


19 


11 . 


Are you getting to study more things this year that 
















interest you, tiian you did last year? 


67 


33 


86 


lA 


77 


23 


12. 


Do you think you are having to learn a lot of tlu.nj'S 
















that -won't help you mucli in the future? 


37 


63 


18 


H2 


28 


72 


13. 


Do the teachers expect you to do more school work 
















than you can? 


2A 


76 


11 


89 


18 


82 


U. 


Do you feel you are getting more tests this year 
















than you did last year? 


33 


67 


12 


88 


23 


77 




O /e you been absent from school more days this 














||^[^(]]ir than last year? 


33 


67 


29 


71 


32 


68 
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Questions 7, 10, 11, 1.3, and lA deal with student reactions to the instructional program. Questions 
2, 3, 8, 9,' and I*; deal v%'ith sl.udents* general reaction to the open school, and questions A, 5, and 6 • 
elicit student reaction to their school building. 

As the responses of the students indicate, their attitude toward the instructional j^rogram, school 
climatt? and atmosphere, and the neu' type of school building were highly favorable, Ninty-seven percent 
of the students found their ne\< open school significantly different from the traditional schools previ- 
ously attended. Seventy- five percent of the students enjoyed going to Over lander open school more than 
they had enjoyed going to a conventional scliool. Sixty-seven percent believed that they learned as much 
at Over lander. Ninety-four percent believed that they had greater freedom at Overlander, and 71 percent 
believed that this freedom was beneficial to students their age. Eighty-one percent enjoyed working 
with, more than one teacher, and 77 percent thought they had greater opportunities at Overlander to study 
things that interested them than was true at traditional schools, 

'Hie reaction of male students is of particular interest in this and other studies of open schools. 
Boys responded more positively than girls on every item of the student attitude questionnaire. As many 
educators have pointed out. girls generally adjust to conventional schools more readi. ly than boys . 
At Overlander open school, male students exhibited very favorable attitudes towards school and the new 
freedom they were granted in a flexible setting. 

The Oregon School Study Council reports favorable student reactions to open education in The 
Kooi^evelt I'l'ogyar:: Cliar^hig Pat terms in Education at Foosevelt -Junior High School. A new, flexible 
program for Roosevelt Junior High School was approved in 1968 as a three year experiment. Tt involved 
adopting a nine week quarter system, an altered schedule, several high interest cour.ses, a new grading 
system, and the House system of advisors. (See p» 10 for a more complete description of the Roosevelt 
program. See p. 28 for parent reaction.) 

A one-year study of seventh grade students at Roosevelt and Spencer Butte Junior High School, a 
nearby conventional school, was completed and publislied with other evaluative material in 1.973 (70). 
Fourteen groups of questions were used to compare student attitude tov;ards school at Spencer Butte 
and Roosevelt. The most important difference in attitude between the two groups was found in answers 
to questions "that focused on encouraging students to participate in deciding how classes will be 
conducted." Roosevelt students had significantly higher scores on these questions than students who 
attended Spencer Butte. 

In addition, 16 seventh grade students were interviewed four times during the school year. Between 
October and May, the number of positive comments about tlie Roosevelt program increased. 

The Bellevue Public Schools of Bel.levue, Washington, evaluated a senior high level open education 
program in 1972. Their report, /t.>-? Evalucition of the Open Ccvnpus Policy at Inter lake Seyiiov High School 
(118), deals with reactions of students, faculty, parents and the local community to the new organizational 
pat tern . 

Questionnaires were used to gain information on student reactions at the end of the first year of 
the open campus policy. Analysis of the questionnaire responses revealed the follovjing: 

• Ninety-two percent of the students advocated continuation of the open campus policy, with 12 
percent favoring some modification in the program, llie changes suggested most frequently in the pro- 
gram were the extension of the open campus to all students and alteration of the attendance policy, 

• Seventy-five percent of the students felt that the open campus policy had mucli or some effect 
on their behavior and attitude. Eighty-six percent of this group believed that the effect had been 
positive in nature. 

• Seventy percent of the students felt more responsible for their actions in the open campus school 
as opposed to a traditional high school. 

^ Sixty-five percent believed that they had the ability to manage their own time, 

• Approximately 50 percent had a positive attitude towards the teaching and administrative staff. 

r-Q I Students were more positive than negative towards the open campus policy on all 16 items of the 
L r\LV^ : attitude questionnaire. 
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In acUlition, rt'.si'arclu-rs reported that studput ntfendauce Improved lifter t)ie oneii canpus policy had 
been put into effect. 

A study of au open sc-hool program which revealed slightly nejL'ative findings was done l)y the IJroward 
County School. Board of Ft, I.audo rchn 1 e , Klorida. In thi,s study, the Student Attitude Quest loimaire and tlio 
Teacher Attitude Quos t iounaire were usjed to gain information ou reactions to three different types of 
schools by fifth year pupils and their toachurs in 1970-71. 

The tl;ree types of schools were: new j innovative scliools following the open plan approach; tradi- 
tional schools with self-contained classrooms and traditional curricula; and "Nova schools" — established 
schools having a highly individualized program. 

Results of the questionnaire are sh.own in Table 5. 

T/VI3I,l- 5 

Broward County Student Responses to an Attitude Questionnaire (21: 27) 





1 nnovat ive 
Schools 


Conven tional 
Schoo Is 


Nova 
Schools 


Cues tion 


n - 2867 . 


n = 1556 


n - 265 


\vhen I think about most things in this school, I: 
Feel happy 
Don't care 
Feel unhappy 


69.0% 

18.2 

12.8 


70.6% 
16.0 
13. A 


78.6% 
16.3 
5.3 


Being in this school makes me feel proud and important: 
nos t of 'the time . 
Some of the time. 
Xone of the time. 


35.2 
51.9 
12.9 


39. A 
69 .0 
U.6 


51.5 
65.7 
2.6 


Being in- this school: 

Makes it hard for me to have friends. 8.8 
iMakes it easy for me to have friends. A 1.5 
Doesn't make it any easier or harder to have friends.A9.7 


10.8 
66.9 
66.3 


11 .8 
36.7 
51.5 


Wlien I am in school, I most often feel: 
Re laxed . 

Upset and tense. 
Con fused . 


59 . 1 

ir..5 

2A.^ 


61.5 
15.9 
22.6 


76.3 
10 . 2 
15.5 


My teachers seem to like me. 
Yes 
No 

Don ' t know 


/49.3 
1^.8 
35.9 


56.8 
1.0.8 
32.6 


50.2 
6.1 
63.7 


X would rather: ! 

Learn things on my own. 

Work with other students to learn. 

Have a teacher teach me what I should know. 


17.2 
29.1 
53.7 


11 .8 
25.5 
62.7 


26,1 
60.8 
35 . 1 


In my opinion: 

I am glad I went to this school. 

X would have been better off at another school. 

1 don't think it matters. 


53.2 
1A.8 
32 .0 


53.2 
12 .0 
3^«.8 


81.7 
6.5 
11.8 


Someone at home helps me with my school work: 
A lot. 

A little bit. 
Not at all. 


18.6 
59.8 
21.8 


19.5 
57.0 
23.5 


27.8 
63.2 
9 .0 
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SLiuU-nLs in t rati i L i.(.»u<.i 1 .jui Nov.-: schools L»vi(U»uced a more positive vic^w of their schools than did 
students at tiu' upt-n plan, innovative sciiools. f-ituch»ni:s from Nova schools v;ere distinctly more positive 
Lliau students i vo\u conventional and innovative schools Ln ihei.r responses to items coiicern.i nyi how 
■iiey t"u»uv'!it about i.n.»s t tiiinti.s in thi'ir school, whether ^heir school r.adc thein feel nroud , how relaxed 
tiifv Wi;r«' in sciiool, wiietlser they were ^liad to go to their scliool, liow mucii lielp tliey received at home 
v;LLh s.-:.ool v;urk» and their nrL'feried method of learning.. In comparing? reactions from students in 
cunvi.nt iuL^.al aad innovative schools, d if ft-'renees of more than one or two percentage points in favor of 
oo:;v»'at ional Schools t*.aii be notiui in stuilent responses lo items eliciting? inform.ation on whether their 
school ihade tiiem feri nroud. v.'hether toaciiers liked them, and their i^referred m.ethod of learuinp. 
Additionally, r -'S'-arcliers found a majority of nup i 1 s in innovative schools felt that the noise and con- 
fusion levi'l v;as too at their schools, wh.ile a n*ajority of tlie students at traditional schools did 
not believe that noise and confusion were serious problems at their schools. 

'^JL'lll^J_U J5^L t rum an op en to a tr aditional school . Co iic e. r n abou t the ability of students to adjust to a 
change from ouen to traditional schools has been expressed by erlucators and laymen. The Center for the 
Study of Sorial Organ i ^at- i on of Schools (Johns Hopkln.s l^niversity) in its research report titled SlAidoif. 

f . :r:','{':jK j'i'C"- A7*;"r»-:aiv< :\'^ioo: 'o /''.-r.iov h'igh rJcr.onL: A Casr f'fir'u (117), con- 

cluded that studt';;ts from open elem.entai.y schocils have no more trouble adjusting to a traditional junior 
iiigij sciioui tiiaii (Jo students from, conventional elementary schools. Furthermore, the researchers present 
evide::ce tiiat o;^en elementary sotiools and traditional junior hlp,h schools may have more in conmion than 
traditLnnal eIei::enLary and junicr high schools, making the transition period an easier (nio for students 
from the oper: t: teiT'<'iU ary scliools. 

The case study population was com.prised of A7 students from open and conventional elementary 
acb.ools. T)\e students' previous academic performance and pc^rsonal bacU^.rounds were, statistically con- 
trol /ctL Questionnaires were d f s t rii)u tecl to the students ciurin>'. their last year in elementary school 
and a year later after they had become students of the same junior hipji school. 

Ttie results of the ques t i oiuiai re administered while the students were in elementary school revealed 
ttiat the students in tiie ojn'n schools were less depenrlcnt on teacher authority t-!ian tiiose from tradi- 
tiop.al scliools, S t"''-'nt5: from the open school also lia'd a stronger preference for the onen school organ- 
ization than did students from schools with conventional or^^anizational patcerns. 

The f|ues t ionna ire jiiven after all the students had reached junior high school shov;od that students 
from the traditional elem.e.ntary school had becom.e more like the open elementary school students in the 
one year period bc-tween the administration of the first and second qv^s Li oniiaire in that they had 
increased their acceptance of the c)pen school organizational pattern. 

}.esul.ts of the second questionnaire also indicated that students from the open elementary scliool 
viewed tiieir eiementarv and junior high sclui'Ols as being more alike than did students from the con- 
ventional elementary school. The researchers noted that open elementary scliool s and traditional junior 
high schools are similar in two important aspects: (1) they offer a greater variety of activities and 
expect students to deal with a larg,er number of teachers than do traditional elementary schools, and (2) 
they have similar amounts of "dominaiice by authority" present (the degree to which teachers determine 
student behavior, provide supervision, and m.ake important decisions) , In a conventional school, there 
is a greater degree of dominance by authority than is true of either an open elementary or a traditional 
junior a igh sciiool . 

in the researchers' opinion, students from the conventional elementary school made a satisfactory 
adjustment to junior high school, but they had a greater adjustment to make than did students from the open 
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elementary school, Uucauso junior high school is more like an open elementary school than a 

traditional elementary scliool, 

students from open elementary schools have more appropriate expectations about Junior liigh 
organization and do not Iiave to change their preferences. On tlie other hand, traditiona.1 
school sLudonts must change thiur prc-f u renccs if tliey are to accommodate tliemsolves to the 
new structures they find in junior high school, Thus, it appears tliat tlie open elementt'^ry 
school may assist tlie transition to junior hiph more thnw tlie traditional elemcnLary because 
of similarities in structure which foster more appropriate preferences and expectations in 
students (U7: A) . 
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TLKWEV ROLE AfID ATTITUDE 



In its nhi 1 usoph i ca 1 aiul bohaviora) aspects, the role of tlie teacher in open education is far 
d Lf f ert^n t from the role of the teacher in traditional education. Advocates of open education believe 
i\\iM the classruum should not be teacher centered antl teacher dominated. Tlie teacher should, instead, 
ai't as a facilitator of learninj.^ — an innovator, mana^an*, planner, record keeper, nnd resource nerson. 
Tl'.e teacher in an open settin^^ L-oncent rates on individual or small group instruction rather than on 
vhule class ins trui: t ion . Fur tiiermore , the* teacher shouJti be preparetl and willing to accept a hiph 
degree of student input in the decision making?, nrocess . 

Opponents of open education raise questions as to whether the effectiveness and status of the 
teacher will ^e aiiiunished in the of-en classroom, while some advocates of open education stress that 
the teacher's roJe — wfiile preatly altered — actually will be more important. Joseph Feathers tone cites 
Joim Dewey to svijiporL his belief tiiat "in a proper informal setting, adults ought to become more 
important: . , l5asLnj> education upon personal experience may mean more multiplied and more intimate 

contacts between liie mature and the immature than ever existed in the traditional schools, antl con- 
sequently more rather than less guidance (57: Charles Silberman, another proponent of 
ope;: education, believes that the role of the teacher in open education has been misunderstood antl 
states tiiat 'Contrary to the view that some hold, and contrary to actual, practice in so-called free 
schools. With v;hic:li open classrooms are sometimes confused, the teacher plays a more active and creative 
role in an open classroom than in a traditional room (177: n,p.)»" 

in this Vein, Baumrind suggests that the teacher in an open classroom should be viewetl as "auth- 
oritative," in contrast to the "authoritarian" teacher model in the traditional classroom or tlie "per- 
missive" teacher favored by some advocates of experimental ciiange in education (92) , 

Altiiouf;h strong differences exist among educators as to the advisability of introducing open education 
to American schools, general agreement is fountl with regartl to the considerable difficulties invol.vetl 
in teacher adaptation t(.> such basic changes. Change is seen as beinp particularly trying for experienced 
teachers accustomed to teaching in established ways, yet complete teacher acceptance of new types of 
relationships with students and fellow teachers is held to be a necessary con^ponent of open education. 
Such elemental changes in philosophical outlook and overt liehavior requires, according to open education 
TLipportors, iieavy enspha^lt- on teacher re-education and training. 

In this section of the /'VrV:;', eight studies of teachers in open education are reviewed. 

Tfiree studies deal with teacher opinion and morale; one concerns changes in teacher attitude and beliavior; 
one pertains to the effectiveness of an open school staffetl with inexperienced teachers; one e-xplores 
the relationship of status variables and teacher satisfaction; and two describe the developi^ent of instru- 
ments to determine personality differences between open and tradd.tional teachers. 



open campus ix^licy. *n\cy were, in fact, the most favorable group polled. Nir:e.ty-eigh t percent of the 
Interlake faculty indicated that the policy should be continueil, compared to 92 percent of the students, 
75 percent of the businessmen, and 70 percent of the parents. Of this 08 percent, 81 percent wanted 
the policy continued with no changes, and 17 percent suggested continuation with some modification of the 
program. 

Ninety percent of the Interlake teaching staff believed that tlie open school policy had had an effect 
on student behavior and attitude. (i::ighty-one per cent of the staff viewed this effect as positive,) 
Eighty-five percent of the teachers saw the open policy as "somewhat beneficial" to the staff; A7 ]iercent 
--^-^^^-the policy as being "very beneficial" to the staff. Fifty-six percent of the respondents indicated 



Teacher Morale and Opinions of Open F.ducation 



In their evaluation of the open campus program at Interlake Senior High School, Mickey and Lawrence 
surveyed teacher attitude (118). Interlake teachers were highly favora]>le to the continoation of tlie 




e polijy had no effect on their work load. 
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Si.\Ly-t\%'o poreent oi' Llu» teachers reported positive changes in pupil attitude to\%'ard teiJchcrs and 
administrators. Fifty-three percent believed pupil attitude tov/aril discipline had improved and that 
student responsibility for their ovn actions had increastMl. 

[nt(>rlakt» teachors scored the program sli^Jitly nepativo.ly in only one item on the questionnaire: 
tw.lve percent of the teachers indicated that students did not complete assignments as rej'ularly as they 
had under the traditional program . (KJ even percent reported more regularity in assi^'nment completion.) 

The Broward County School Board (Ft. Lauderdale, Florida) reported on teacher morale in innovative, 
open plan and traditional schools in EiKiluatioyi of Inyii^vative SoJioola: OCI^' foy Fifth Year' 

Teu^r-'icrd , 19yO-71 (22). For tlvis study, a random sample of fifth year teachers in conventional schools 
and open space, innovative schools were asked to complete the Organizational Climate Description Quest- 
ionnaire (OCDQ) . Meant to elicit subjective reactions to school climate rather than objective information, 
the OCDQ was used to gain data on teacher morale. Analysis of the results indicate that slightly better 
morale existed among teachers in conventional schools. Table 6 presents partial results of the OCPO. 

TABLK 6 

Tea^- t'r Responses to the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (22: 6) 



Question 




Score 


Number on 




N=82 


N=1.0 5 


OCDQ 


Beh avior 


Inno . 


Conv . 


3A. 


Teachers at this school show much school spirit. 


3. .12 


3.79 


13. 


llie principal insures that teachers work to their full 








capacity . 


3.65 


4 ,26 


19. 


The teacliers accomplish their work with great vim, vigor. 








and pleasure. 


3.32 


3.7H 


3f). 


Tlie morale of the teachers is l)igh. 


3.32 


3.92 


32. 


Extra books are available for classroom use. 


3.45 


4.10 


37. 


instructions for the operation of teaching aids are avail- 








able . 


3.62 


4.19 


23. 


ITiere is a minority group of teachers who always oppose the 








majority . 


2.46 


1 .91 


2 , 


Tlie principal goes out of his way to help teachers. 


3.68 


4.20 


9. 


Teachers are contacted by the principaJ each flay. 


2 .02 


3.44 


14. 


In faculty meetings there is a feeling of "let: *s get things 








done." 


3.72 


4 .21 



Note: llie lov:er the score, the less frequently the behavior occurs. 

Tlie higher the score, the more frequently the behavior occurs. 
Inno, = innovative 
Conv , = conventional 



In each category listed, teachers in conventional schools were more positive in their responses than 
those from innovative, open schools. The authors of the report urge caution in interpreting and general- 
izing from the findings, however, as over iiro\s»ding in the open schools may have been a factor in the res- 
ponses made by teachers. 
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r:vaUiat ::^>i oj' It:nc :m: f .^^'huuh--: r^ei^^cp'ifh QiiCiU^lonriaive Tabiuat: ohq for Fifth yp.dv Pupilis tvzd 
Te.a:y:e2*t5 is another report completed by the Broward County School. Board (21). Attitude quest- 

ionnaires were adminis tered anonymously to all fifth year teachers at innovative schools and a number 
of teachers at conventional scliools. (I'or iii format Ion on fhe results of the pupil questionnaire^ see 
p. 20.) The questionnaire results Include the following highlights (21: 11,15): 

• .-\bout three-fourths of the fifth-year teachers in innovative schools felt discipline in their 
school was Coo easy. Less than half of the teachers in conventional schools felt this way. Very few 
students in either type of school felt tluit discipline was too easy. 

• Students and teachers agreed that teachers seem to have njore time to helo pupils in conventional 
schools. At Nova, which is highly individualized, teachers seem to l^ave the least tir.i« to help punils. 

• Tlie majority of fifth-yeai' pupils and teachers in innovative schools felt that tliere was too much 
noise and confusion at their school, llie njajority of fifth-year students and teachers in the rest of 
the county felt tliat noise was not too much of a problem at their school. 

• Pupils and teachers in Innovative schools \\^ere more inclined to indicate that '\;orkinp, on their 
own" was tlie favored mode of instruction among punils. In conventional schools, class discussions 
were preferred. 

Lt should be noted that the two Nova schools are established schools offorin^^ higlily individualized 
instruction . 

• Teachers in innovative si.hools felt more comfortable about three items relating to the "open- 
space" arrangement for classroom instruction than did teachers in conventional, schools. The latter 
teachers could, of course, only conjecture about liow they would feel in such a situation, 'ilie items 
were: hciving other teachers present while teaching; teaching in an area where other teachers were 
also teaching; and being under observation by visitors, 

• Teachers in innovative schools tended to think sm.aller pupil-teacher ratios were required for 
a fair evaluation, 

• Teachers in innovative schools were more optimistic about the possiblity of implementing a pro- 
gram of individualized instruction for all students. 

• Teachers in innovative schools gave consistently positive responses to important items specific 
to Innovative programs. It is important to note that seventy- three percent of these teachers felt team 
teaching had helped them become better teachers. Innovative teachers' responses to two items v/ere 
particularly important: 

a. Only about twelve percent favored teaching in a self-contained classroom. Tlie majority 
opted for subject matter specialization, semi-departmentalization. 

b. Only about seven nercenc favored traditional classroom facilities. Forty percent preferred 
movable partitions, .About twenty percent favored complete openness, and another twenty percent 
preferred pods . 

U^aL tteeds to be emphasitzed strongly about th e se findings is that very fev; teachers with experience 
in the new plants favored going back t o self-contained classes in traditional plants . ["Kmphasls in the 
original . ] 

Teacher Attitude and Classroom Behavior 

Alan F. Sewell and Allan W. Dornseif^s study of open education at the junior high level in a Cook 
County, Illinois, school district led to a finding of no significant difference in classroom behavior 
and attitude between teachers in an open scliool and teachers in a traditional school (J7^f).- The re- 
searcliers developed their own testing instrument to measure teacher attitude and used the Flanders 
method of interactional analysis in observing teacher behavior in the classroom. Attitude tests and 
behavioral observation were repeated three times during the school year. For further details on Sewell 
and Dornseif 's research see pp. 9 and 18. 

Inexperienced Teachers and tlie Open School 

0. A. Oldridge's study of Ovetlander, an open space elementary school in Kamloops, British Columbia 
(Canada) includes an evaluation of the school's teaching staff which was composed entirely of inexper- 
- — young teachers (132). (For results of studies on parent and student attitude, seep. 18 ^nd p. 28.) 
]^[^j(^s for the new Overlander School were recruited among graduating students at a teachers college. 
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A January-April traiiiltij' ^juysioli was establisliocl whicli included classes, seminars, a visit to a Califor- 
nia non-graded school, and sensitivity training. Overlander was opened to students in September 1968, 
and staff evaluation of the open program later was done by questionnaire. 

Kosults of the questionnaire indicated a positive reaction to the noii-praded aspect of the open 
school and general staff agreement that students had respontled well to the new type of scliool orpan- 
iijation. Concern was expressed about student discipline becoming a problem, however, and a widespread 
dosire.was expressed for an expanded inservice training program. Staff members believed that they 
needed furthor training in the areas of non--graded organization, open plan schools, individualized 
instruction, and interpersonal relations. 

The author concluded tliat it was possil)le for a staff of new teachers to implement an innovative 
open plan program, and that the lack of experienced teachers was not viewed as a detriment by students 
or parents. Oldridge emphasized the primary importance of the teaching staff in successfully estab- 
lishing an open school. Staff members in an open school must co-operate readily, work closely, and 
plan together. As a result, Oldridge states that "selection of staff is probably the most crucial factor 
in the operation of an open space school (132: 40)." 



Karjorie S. Arikado and Donald M. iMusella studied the relationship between two status variables 
and team teacher satisfaction in open plan schools (6). Participating in the study wete 529 teachers 
from 134 teams at 71 schools, llie status variables were congruency and consenus . Congruency refers to the 
degree of agreement between personal status and leadership status within the teaching team. (Personal 
status was defined in terms of age, sex, education, team teaching experience, and total teaching exper- 
ience.) Information was gathered through the use of a questionnaire. Teachers were asked to provide 
information on personal and team data, their satisfaction with teaching, their satisfaction with team 
teaching, and their status expectations. 

Analysis of the questionnaire indicated the following: 

• There was a higher degree of satisfaction in teams with no formal leadership. 

• Teams that were balanced with regard to their members* status were morp. satisfied than unbal- 
anced teams . 

• Satisfaction with team teaching was positively related to satisfaction with teaching in general. 

• Team members preferred leaders who were not on the extreme ends of the continuum with regard to 
age, educational background, and teaching experience. 

• The degre-e to which an individual was given a choice as to wh.ether he or she would team teach 
was positively related to satisfaction. 

• Smaller teams (three members) tended to be more satisfied than large teams (four or five members). 

• A slight preference foi' male leaders and sexually heterogeneous teams was indicated. 



T^ie OV'^iK I'lirpic^ulv/n and '3e lection of Qualified Staff: Instrment Validation^ is a report on a 
test of the validity of John Barth's Assumptions About Learning and Knov; .ledge Scale and the relationship 
of this scale to established "progressivism" and "traditionalism" scales (76) . 



tudes toward education, were administered to 149 People. After analysis, it was concluded that Barth^s 
scale was valid, and that it correlated positively with Education Scale VII. 

In Peysoytality Cliaraateris tics and. Assiunptions Held by Open and Traditional Teachers of th& Toor^ 
Anthony Coletta reports the results of a study done to investigate personality characteristics and 
i1~-ions of High- and low-rated open and traditional teachers working in elementary schools with a 



Status Variables and Team Teacher Satisfaction 



Personal ity Characteristics of Teachers 



Barth's scale and the Education Scale VII, designed to measure traditional and progressive atti- 




aportion of disadvantaged students (42). Sixty teachers took part in this study — 30 from open 
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schools and '30 from con venliona I schools. Each group v/as further divided into groups of hip:h- and ]ow- 
rated teachers. (Ratings were made by the teachers' supervisors.) Each of the four teacher groups 
(high rated ope.n, low rated open, high rated traditional, low rated traditional) had 15 members • 

Three losting instruments wore ndirinis tered to the teachers to determine if personality charac- 
teristics and/or assumptions differed significantly among the four groups. Edward's Personal Preference 
Schedule was used as a measure of personality variables such as attitude toward change, dominance, order, 
and achievement. The Thrustone Temperament Schedule was used to measure five elements of temperament: 
vigorous, dominant, stable, sociable, reflective. John Earth's Assumptions About Learning and Knowledge 
Scale also was used. 

Analysis of the data collected indicated that there were no significant personality differences 
between the four groups of high- and low-rated, open and traditional teachers. Two differences that 
Colotta reported between open and traditional teachers were the degree to which they made intuitive judg- 
ments in evaluating the work of children and the preferred method of learning. Traditional teachers 
tended to re]y on tests in evaluating a child's progress v/hile teachers in open classrooms relied more 
on intuitive jiuigments. Traditional teachers were more likely than open teachers to believe that learning 
is maximized when a teacher transmits information to a student; open teachers favored exploration by the 
student as a preferred learning technique, 

ColeUta's rcsearcli led him to conclude that there is no one personality best suited to open education 
and that Identification of certain personality traits should not be the most important factor in select- 
ing teachers for open education programs. 
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PARENT AND COMnUNlTY PEACTION TO OPEN EDl'CATION 

Advocates of open education emphasize that it can allow preater parent and comnnmUy participation 
in the si-hool program than i.s true of most trailitionai siiiiools. They also stress the in^portance of 
educating and informing parents and tlie local, community with regard to open ecHicati'^n poals and methods 
prior to and during the estah l.ishment of an open education program. 

Of four studies on parent reaction to open education, three conclude that the parents studied were 
favorable to the open education program in VN'hich their children participated, and one found no difference 
in attitude between parents of cliildren in open and conventional programs. 'Ilie one study that solicited 
community reaction to open education reported a positive response to the new program. 

Alan F, Sewell and Allan W. Dornseif in tiieir study of open and traditional classes in Cook County, 
Illinois, report that the attitudes to\%'ard schoo.l of parents v;ith children in open and conventional 
classes did not differ significantly (17A) . To gain information, the researchers developed their own 
parent questionnaire. This finding on parent attitude was consistent with tl^eir other findings regarding 
teacher beliavior and attitude and student achievement. Open education students in this study, however, 
had slightly more positive attitudes toward school than those from traditional classes. (See r>p . 9 ^ 
18, and 25 for other results of this study.) 

In another study, I'^ie Rooscvel t ryoijrc/rr. C'hayiging Patie.i^>:f! hi KJiu'^ation at RooGcve'li Jiorior High 
Sohoolj Phil George reported positive parent reaction to open education (70). Seventy-eight percent of the 
Roosevelt parents responded to an evaluation questionnaire. Of this group, 89 percent favored the con- 
tinuation of open education; 59 percent advocated continuing the program as it was, while another 30 
percent supported continuation with some changes in the program. Ten percent of the parents supported 
a return to the traditional type of program. 

The following reactions from parents were noted: 

• Parents reported the greatest source of satisfaction in the program is the opportunity to 
choose the courses their children will, take in junior high school, from tlie variety offered. 

• Of least satisfaction to parents is the lack of communication v;ith House advisors. 

• Parents reported over two and one-half times the number of positive changes in their child renVs 
attitude or behavior than negative changes since attending Roosevelt. [Note-Parents of Roosevelt 
students had to sign and approve their child's course selection card. House advisors were teachers 
who acted as advisors on academic and personal matters to groups of 20 to 25 students.] (70: 1.9) 

The researchers also reported that parent involvement increased after the open education program was 

instituted . 

In another study, 0. A. Oldridge " reported findings of favorable parent response to open education 
(132). Parents of children attending Overlander Itlementary School were surveyed. The reaction was- 
positive, as shown in Table 7, which presents data collected tlirough tlie use of a questionnaire. (For 
further information on student reaction and teacher role and attitude, see pp. 18 and 25.) 

As indicated by the following table, 88 percent of Overlander parents believed that the new open 
program represented a basic change in their children's education. Fifty-one percent viewed this change 
as advantageous, while 27 percent viewed it as disadvantageous. Seventy-eight percent of the parents 
did not note an increase in student absentee rates, and 63 percent reported that their, children enjoyed 
Overlander more than their former schools. Fifty-eight percent felt that their children were becoming 
more responsible for their learning compared v;ith 29 percent who disagreed with this statement. N^inety-two 
percent; of the parents favored having several teachers work with their children; 7A percent believed 
that Overlander had taken a greater individual interest in their children than other schools. 

Donald L. Mickey and Bryan E. Lawrence's study of parent reaction to the Interlake High School open 
^ Q program also invo.l.ved eliciting responses from parents through tlic use of a questionnaire (118). 
ERIC 1.1, 19, and 23, for further information concerning the Interlake open education program.) 
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'iV\BL[< 7 

Parent Responses to i")verlander Ouian t Lonnai re (1*^2: lOA) 



Yos No N.A. 



1. Do you feel tliat Overlander is really different from the scliool(s) 

your child attended before? 88 5 7 

2. if yes, do you feel the difference is an advantap,G to your child? 51 27 22 

3. Has your child been absent from school more days this year than 

last year? 9 78 13 

4. Is your child \\appier about j^oing. to school this year than before? 

(If this is his first year of school, don't answer.) 63 25 12 

5. Uo you feel your child lias learned as much in Overlander as in 

other schools? 58 29 13 

6. has your child's behavior at home towards his family chanp,nd 

this year? 36 58 6 

7. If yes, are you pleased with the change? 31 15 54 

8. Do you know as much about Overlander School as other schools 

your child has attended? 72 J 3 15 

9. Have you felt free to visit the school and ask questions? How 

many times did you visit? (For any reason) 87 13 

10. Do you think the design of the building is desirable for a school? 62 30 18 

11. Do you feel that the child becoming responsible is Important? 

(If yes, answer 12,) 92 4 4 

12. Do you feel your child has become more responsible for his learning? 58 29 13 

13. Do you think having several teachers working with eacli child is 

good for the children? 92 4 4 

14. Do you feel the school has taken a greater individual interest in 

your child this year? 74 14 12 

15. Do you know, the teachers in Overlander School are all beginning 
teachers. Do you feel this has handicapped your child's education 

this year? 5 81 14 



Seventy percent of the parents, as opposed to 98 percent of the faculty, and 92 percent of the 
students, felt that the open campus policy should be continued. Fifty-nine percent of the parents 
believed that the policy has effected their children's attitude and behavior. Of this group, 51 percent 
viewed the change as positive; 26 percent viewed it as negative; and 23 percent were unsure. Mickey and 
Lawrence concluded that, as a group, parents believed that open education had increased student responsi- 
bility and led to good academic performance. Nevertheless, a number of parents expressed concern over 
student attendance and the discipline of their children at home. IVenty-one percent believed that the 
new open campus policy had negatively affected their children's attendance records; 14 percent believed 
that the children's attendance had improved, Hiirteen percent of tlic parents thouj^Iit open education 
had a negative effect on their children's behavior at home, while six percent thought the cliange was 
positive . 

A study of police and business coinmunity reaction to the open campus also was included in Mickey and 
Lawrence's evaluation. Seventy-five percent of the responding area businessmen favored the continuation 
of the open campus policy. Police and businessmen reported no serious incidents or problems associated 
..T-i f-Vn f-he new Interlake program. 
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ADMINISTP/^TIVr ROLE 



:.u rosuai-(.-.ii siiuly un (»|umi tn'iiralion and administrators was f oiukI . A search of tlio literature did 
provide laformaL lou on possible changes in the achnin is ira tor 's role in open education, hov/ever, as v/e.li 
as compar isuna of iiritish and /ojjerican administrators. 

Oy.ti'u education concepts liave been applied most widely in Great Britain V\'liere the organization of 
educational ins L 1 1 uLioiis differs s i gn L f i caiu I y from that of the V'.S. In C^reat Britain, the school system 
is organ i2t»il on a national basis. The National Kinistry is responsible for the development of new 
policies, and the Local Education Authority (I.EA) :is responsible for the dissen^ination of information on 
sueh policies to individual schooJs. The National Advisory Council and Her Majesty's InsT-jectors evaluate 
aad suj>ervis(» the educational program. These inspectors encouraj»e positive clianpe rather tiian rate 
school personnel on job perf orn;ance . 

Alchouyli British scliools are under national control, individual schools, teachers, and administra- 
tors proportediy are subject to less outside pressure than are tiieir A.merican counterparts. Curriculum 
dee is ions are nor made by local comrmnitles; teachers Ijave more professional autonomy and are less mobile 
than in the l.S. Teacliers are tenured after one year of satisfactory service, and school personnel are 
not considered to be tlie employees of a given local community. Like the teachers under his or her direc- 
tion, the head master or head niis tress of a British school is given m.ore freedom to determine and imple- 
ment nev; instructional pro^^rams than is typical of an American educator. Other elements of contrast 
reported between the British and American educational systems include the higher status of educators 
in Great Britain, the tendency of British schools to be much smaller thati American schools, and the fact 
that British educators are not as restrained as Americans in developing programs designed to meet college 
entrance requirements. (No more than 10 percent of British students go on to institutions of higher edu- 
cation.) 



schools of .\ew Rochelle, Y.), the following description of the new role of the top level adminis- 
tratior Is given: 

Perhaps the most important change is in the role of the top-level administration. 
Tfie administration will liave to reexamine their expectations for teacher behavior in 
light of this new approach to learning. The implementation, prowtii, and development 
of any program is possible only to a limited degree without active interest, support, 
and encouragement by the administration. Hesitation or noncommitment can undermine 
growth and be the cause of leveling-off or petering-out of change and effort. Perhaps 
the m.ost evident reason for the hesitation or tentcitive support is a misinterpretation 
of die meaning of accountability and evaluation. Part" of the new role of the admin- 
• istratlve personnel is tlie revision of criteria in evaluating learning and in tlie deter- 
mination of accountability (5: 53). 

A revised role for the school principal also was outlined; 

A principal will need to adopt a role much broader than that observed in much current 
practice. Priority will be more obviously placed on the following: (1) learning along 
with the teacher, (2) supporting by giving encouragement, (3) showing interest as well 
as seeing that adequate basic materials are supplied, and (A) providing the needed in- 
formation to answer parents' questions (5: 50). 

Another suggestion for change comes from Lillian G. Katz in Ope>i-Inf orma'L Education: Re copynendations 

lov i'<GSearch ana Development. She advocates support by the National Institute of Education for a new 

administrative position in American schools: the "executive secretary.'^ The individual in this position 

would relieve the school principal of many administrative duti.es. -This.would allow an American principal 

to act more in the manner of a British headm.aster^ who often has regular teaching duties and is more a 

head teacher and teacher trainer than an administrator. Katz proposed this change in advocating NIE's 

support of 

O the development of a new role for elementary school administration, namely an Executive 

pRI(^ Secretary, who is responsible to the Principal and his staff for day-to-day administrative 
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functions. 'Hie Executive Secretary would relieve the Principal of administrative detail, and 
free hlin/liar for in-service leadership and training. A few pilot projects in schools of 
varying sUu which elect to participate in such a project sliould be supported for two of three years 
of development. A careful documentation of the natural history of the development project should 
be required (92; 28) . 

In an application for funding for Pruject Solve (Support of Open Concent Learning? Areas through 
arled Kducation lean^s) tho Somei'sworth School District of N'ew Hampshire described in detail tlie princi- 
pal's role in open education as t-^hat of "change agent." In this role, tlie principal would motivate 
aiange, esLablisli rewards, facilitate interpersonal relations, and develop a decision n>al: inp apparatus 
which involved other staff menibers to a hi^;h depree. The following section on the nrincipal as change 
agent is exerpted from the SOLVH proposal (180: 35-39). 
The Principal as Change Agent. 

1. The principal will motivate his staff to change as well as overcoming inherent problems. 

a. With his faculty, the principal will develop a two-way system of communication wliich 
has as its components frequent communication and goal setting for both teachers and 
principal. 

b. The principal will establish and nake known, both the rewards system and the criteria 
for rewards . 

c . 'Ilie principal will exhibit the characteristics identified by Likert: 

1. They are gnidcd by the fact that any new practice must give promise for 
improving both attitudes and productivity. 

2. lliey rapidly sense any unfavorable shift in attitude among their 
subordinates and promptly change or stop the activity responsible 
for the undesirable shift. 

3. niey avoid putting greater hierarchical pressures on workers to 
increase production. 

4. Tliey tend to use principles and practices of management which yield 
better communication and better decisions, [j^enis Likert, New PattevriB of 
Managementj New York: McCiraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. p. 78.] 

2. Tlie principal will develop a decision-making process. 

a. The principal will involve teachers in instructional decisions, i.e., 
groupings — staff organization. 

b . llie principal will assume the role of a facilitator in the decision-making 
process by ir.onitoring the procedure in group processes and decision making. 

c. 'Ihe decision-making group will list at least three goals to be accomplished 
at a meeting and then meet the goals listed. 

Open Education and School Costs 

A practical factor that administrators must consider in comparing open space to traditional schools 
: is the cost of construction. The Educational Facilities Laboratories and Educational Planning Associates 
present information on this subject in Schools: .^lore Space/Less Money j published in 1971. 

According to this study, open space and open campus programs may provide for considerable economies 
in education. With open campus programs, generally at the secondary level,, scliools may increase their 
enrollment capacity because students are free to leave school when they are not attending classes. Stud- 
ent "holding places," such as study halls, can be converted for instructional use without expanding the 
school plant. More students can attend a given school and/or a more diversified program of courses can 
be offered under this type of arrangement. For example, "Jones High School, Beeville, Texas, lias raised 
its capacity of 0 70 students to over 1,200 as a result of an extended day scliedule combined witli an open 
campus plan (38 : 30) ." 

Open space also can provide economies in the amount of floor area used for instructional purposes. 
According to Educational Facilities Laboratories, 66 percent of' the gross floor area in conventional 
schools is used for educational space. In contrast, some open schools use 80 percent or more of their 
snace for educational purposes because fewer space utilizing partitions, walls, and corridors are present 
schools. 
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Space in upeti plan schools may be less expensive as well. The irajor expense of partitions and doors 
is lowered s ikjnif i cant ly , and U'ss complicated electrical, lioating, ventilating.'., and duct work is needed 
in an open school . 

Construction costs are lowered because the system is simple* Kven though carpeting and ceilinjr 
insulation are generally installed in open schools for acunisllcal purposes, total construction costs tend 
to be lower than those for traditional schools. 

The Educational Facilities Laboratories supplies the following examples: 

The Clierry Creek school system in metropolitan Denver can point to significant savings 
in the open-plan Walnut Hills School, Tliis elementary school opened in J^ept ember 1969, 
with three open-plan instructional areas. A fourth instructional area was recently 
completed, giving the school a total of 36,800 sq. ft. ^.ross, and a capacity of 600. 
The entire school is open-plan (excluding 3,000 sq. ft. of office space) and consists 
of four large learning modules around an open, book-lined educational mall. Almost 
85% of the total space at Walnut Hills is instructional space, contrasted to about 
65'.; in the average Cherry Creek elementary school . 

llie total construction cost for tliis facility was about $155,000 including carpeting, 
acoustical ceilings, and built-in cab inetv;ork , but excluding fees, site work, and movable 
t>quipinent. Tlie $19.25 cost per sq, ft. compares favorably with the estimated cost in 
19 70 of a conventional school of the same capacity — $22 per sq. ft. Cost per student 
was about $1,200 (including furnishings), which is at least $500 less than the comparable 
figure for a conventional school. 

Although open planning is usually associated with elementary schools, it is beginning 

to be used in secondary schools, such as the new senior high school in East Aurora, New York. 

T*his school, serving 1 , 200-s tudents in grades 9-12, has a gross floor area of 168,500 sq. ft. 
It includes six general learning areas, a large science center, specialized learning 
facilities, a swimming pool, two large-group instruction rooms, and an 800-seat auditorium, 
It is extensively carpeted and is airconditioned throughout. 

The total construction cost (including general construction, 11 VAC , electrical and plumbing) 
was $20.68 per sq. ft. Carpeting cost $0.A9 per sq. ft. The total, $21.17, is at least 
$2 per sq. ft. less than the New York State average for liigh school construction during the , 
same period ($23.20), even with additional cost for carpeting (38: 28,29). 

Cone 1 u d i ng Re ma rk s > Open education is a recent pfienomenon in American classrooms involving major changes 

in the philosophic framework and practical operation of the American educational system. Research models 

on this topic are still in the formative stage; present findings, as represented in this EI^o Research 

Brief. aVQ varied and sometimes contradictory. Only through continued study of open education programs 

will the benefits and deficits of open education become demonstrably clear. 

t*RS requests that the readers of this publication contribute two copies of each research study on 

. open education that is available to them in order that up-to-date information on this subject can be 

developed and shared with school systems, , 
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